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Vor. V.7 


England.~The Papers of the 25th, 26th, and 27th of May, are fall of 
subjects of more than usual interest. The first of these has been sometime 
in the Settlement, and from the New Times of that date, a portion only of the 
Debate that took place in the House of Commons on the subject of the Bank 
Report, has been alréady laid before the Iudian Public. Although we had 
this Paper in our possession, we were preveated from ‘printing it immedi- 
diely, by the interference of the Vestry Question; and since that, we delayed 
to do so until we could follow it up immediately by the other portion contain- 
ing the close of the Debate; as we conceive that one part of a discussion in 
Parliament read several days before another, can never be so satisfactory 
or agreeable as when the whole can be presented at one view, or at least at 
the shortest possible distance of time from each other. 


The Old Times of the 25th, enables us to present a much more full, and 
probably for the satae reason—a much more accurate report of even the first 
part of this interesting Debate, than has been aiready given from the New 
Times ;—aud the Morning Chronicle, of the 26\h, which is remarkable for 
the accuracy of its Parliamentary Reports, will enable us to give the con- 
Clusion of the Debate, on the toHowing day. 


Ta the Morning Herald of the 27th, are the Parliamentary Debates on 
the cession of Parga to the Turks, which are highly interesting, and which 
we shall jay before our readers immediately after the Bank Question. The 
Debate at the India House, on the grant to Lord Hastings, fiom the Times 
of the 27th, which is a Morning Paper, we hare already given. From an 
Evening Paper of #he same date, the latest that could have been brought 
from Kugland by the last ships, we have been furnished with sume able 
and highly interesting cemments, on this last subject, which we sball lay 
before the Ladian Public in due order. 


The great length to which these Debates on the Bank Report extends, 
should not appal our general readers, who look for their daily portion of light 
and entertaining matter. It is a subject of the highest interest, considered 
only in its relation te the Science of Political Economy ; it is one of more vi- 
tal importance to the state and the country at large than has been brought 
before the Parliament for many years ; and it opens a series of facts and ar- 
guments which do bonor to the patient investigation and the brilliant talents 
of these who have entered into the discussion of the intricate questions i\ 
jpvolves. 


We promise to such as may enter on it, more satisfaction than they 
would be at Brst sight likely to anticipate; and we claim the indulgence of 
such as may not like these “ heavy Debates,” as it is the fashion to call 
them, only for a day or two; when, since the Vestry Question is quite at 
rest, and the Military Discussions for a period at least suspended, we hope | 
to present them with our usual variety of agreeable and entertaining, as | 
Well as important and useful subjects. ~ 


We proceed, therefore, on the Debate, which is headed “ Bawk Reront,” 
and was commenced in the House of Commons on Monday the 24th of May, 
31819; and closed on the following day. 


Sir ROBERT PERL eaid, that he now stood in a situation which he 
had never experienced before, although he had sat in that house 40 years. 
(hear.) The petition which he was about to submit to the house was from 
a body of men entitied to the very first consideration (hear)— a body of men 
who, in the time of public distress and peceniary want, were the very first 
to come forward and retieve the Government. He should wish to call to 
the recollection of some members, who he believed now heard him, whe- 
ther they did not remember a meeting of the merchants and bankers cal- 
fed in 1797? Atthat time the Bank restriction act was projected, and 
could not have passed if that very meeting of the merchants, manufacturers, 
&c. bad not expressed themselves strongly in its favour. {hear.) He beg- 
ged the bouse would pay particelar attention to the petition which he mow 
held io kis hand. It was one of mo common character, but that of a great 
and important body, all of the first respectability, praying, that thoee reso-- 
Jutions which were intended to be submitted to the house might not be car- 
ried into effect. (kear.) He begged leave to state his opinion, that the pe- 
titioners were the best jadges of such ameasure. He would add also, that 
although they were intimately connected with all that concerned the wel- 
fare of the country, the most experienced men, and the best qualified from 
their connexion with our manufactures avd commerce, yet they had not 
been examined by the committee (hear); be hoped, therefore, that before a 
measure so destructive of the commercial interests of the country was pas- 
sed, (and when he said that, hon. members would conclade every other 
interest to be combined with those, and to go along with them), he hoped, 
he entreated, that the house would pause awhile, in order to collect that in- 
formation which they so particularly wanted. (dear.) In looking at the re- 
ports which had been publisbed on the subject, he must say that the wit- 
pesses were not men Iikely t# give any information to government, not men 
acquainted with the state of the country; the last men who should have 
been questioned, if government wanted to arrive at the merits of the case, 
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stood, that that was the only one he was evér interested in, except the 
meeting of 1797, and that latter one was considered of consequence enough 
to have saved the country. (Aear.) If, then, that was a meeting which de- 
served the attention of the house, be hoped the present one, which origivat- 
ed his petition, would be considered as equally entitled to it. He happen-— 
‘ed, on that occasion, hewever, to be in company with some whom he could 
not deem the best friends of their country: bat he should not do justice to 
two persotis Who also attended there, (Messrs. Hunt and Wooler) if he did 
not say, that they behaved in a manner the least disorderly in the world, 
which he attributed to their mew and singular alliance with his Majesty's 
ministers, for they supported the measure io question (a Yezh): they in- 
veighed against any attempt at deferring the period of resuming cash pay- 
ments, te must confess, that the circumstance so new'of these nien being 
supporters of the administration, constituted the oattine of a very good cari- 
cature, (a daugh.) To see the noble lord and his hon. ‘friends on the one 
hand, and Messrs. Hant and Wooler on the other, united in their attempt 
to pull down the mighty fabric erected by theimmortal Pitt, was at once 
ludicrous and painful. fie would implore the house to pause before an 
rash step was taken which might forward such an attempt. (hear) He real 
ly thought the resolutions were of avery extraordinary character. it was 
true that he should have to oppose a very near and dear relation. (Aear.) But 
while it was bis own sentiment, that he had a duty to perform, (and he held 
the clraracter of that house in so high a light besides,) he respected those 
who did theirs, and who considered them to be paramount. (continued 
cheering.) The gentlemen who opposed him at the mecting of which he 
had spoken, were rather indignant at his mentioning the name of Mr. Pitt, 
His own impression was ae a strong one in his favour; he always 
thought him the first man in the country. Ail bad seme bias; ‘and he 
should not quarrel! with those who preferred some other name. (jiear.) He 
well remembered when that near relation was only a child, he observed to 
sonit friends who were standing near him, that the man who discharged bis 
duty to bis country in the manner in which Mr. Pitt had, did most to be 
admired, and was most to be imitated: and he thought at that moment, 
if his own life and that of his relation should be spared, he would one da 
present him to his country, to follow in the same path. It was very natura 
that such should behis wishes, although those who did their duty might at 
once be contented with their conduct. He was well satisfied, that the head 
and heart of that relation were in their right place (@ laugh and cheeri $ 
and that though he had deviated a little from the path of propriety in this 
instance, le would soon be restored to it. (hear, hear.) He (Sir R. Peel) 
had, however, entered more largely into the subject than he had intended ; 
and any other observations he shonid reserve toa fature opportunity, and 
conelude by moving, that the petition be brought ap. ; 


Sir JOHN SEBRIGHT could not allow some of the honourable ba- 
ronet’s observations to pass unnoticed. One of his charges was, that the 
committee had not consulted those whom the honourable baronet thought 
best qualified to judge of the question. He presumed the honourable mem- 
ber could not have read the evidence: ifhe bad, he must have formed a 
very different estimate of the merit and character of those gentlemen who 
were examined, to what he (Sir J. Sebright) and he believed the majority of 
1 the house had formed. Besides, were: manufacturers and merchants the 

only persons so qualified? Did it follow as a matter of course that no others 
‘ were competent? (hear ). Thenasto what the honourable bart. bad said about 
| Messrs. Hunt and Wooler, certainly he (Sir J. Sebright) ‘was no follower 
| of these gentlemen (a laugh ); but he looked at measures, not men. Now, 
: he understood them to have said this—that agreater power had been given 
‘to the Bank of England, than was ever before given, in a free country, to 
‘any private body of men whatever. Inthat opinion he concurred; and so 
“long as they continued to act in that way, and to support those principles, 
the for ome, should act with them, (continued daughier.) Gentlemen might 
put what construction they chose apon his expressions, but he meant this— 
_that, repeating his resolution of looking at men, not measures, as long ag 
‘Messrs. Hunt and Wooler continued to uphold such doctrines, he should 
think as they did (hear.) With respect to what the honourable bart. had 
said aboat his near relation, he did most heartily concur with him: and 
if any praise of his cowld confer one additional offering to the great cha+ 
racter of that distinguished individual, (foud cheering), he was moet diss 
»osed to give it now. If ever there wasa moment of his (Mr. Peel’s) life, 
in which he was most unquestionably and most eminently entitled tothe 
gratitude of his country, it was the present one. The honourable baronet 
‘closed his speech by warmly applauding the conduct of his Majesty’s mi 
nisters in adopting the proposed measure, particalarly at the present time 
(a tribute he could not refuse, thongb not much in the habit of supportin 
those honourab'e gentlemen) (a laugh), and by expressing his conviction o 
the advantages which would result from the measure itself, 


Mr. GRENFELL could not imagine the honourable bart.,haé reat 
the minvtes of evidence when he spoke so slightingly of some of the first 
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baronet aware that six Bawk directors and Mr. Baring had been examin- 
ed? Mr. Tooke, another of the witnesses, was also an emineut practical 
merchant. Asa practical man himself, he could not refrain from offering 
these observations. (hear). 

Mr. MARRYAT concurred with the honourable baronet, as far as re- 
garded the testimony of the witnesses, although he admitted very readily 
the poidt oftheir respectability. No proposition wae started by one of 
them, but it was immediately controverted by the other. They were like 
negative qualities of the same denomination in algebra, which, being 
brought to the same side of the equation; eompleiely destroyed cack other. 


The petition was then brought up aod read, after which 


Mr. PEEL moved the ordor of the day for a committee of the whole 
house, to consider the report of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Bank of England, with refercuce to the expediency of resum- 
ing cash-paymeats. 


Mr. PEEL then rose, pursuant to notice, to submit certain resolutions, 
founded upon the repo:t of the commitice. He began by observing, that 
it was impossible for any individual to be placed ina situation which would 
render it more necessary for him to make some appeal to the house fora 
candid and patient hearing. He was about to call their attention to a sub- 
ject which, as it affected our domestic policy, was the most important that 
could be submitted to their consideration. But, important as it was, it in- 
volved priacipies so absiruse im their nature, aud rested oa details so com- 
plex and uniavitiag, as to be but ill calculated for fixing the minds of a po- 
pular assembly. It had likewise been exhausted by the great abilities al- 
seady applied to it on uther occasions and in other piaces ; and, under these 
circumstances, to add either uovelty or atlractiveaess to the question, would 
be on his part a hopeless andertaking. He should, however, treai it at least 
without any party feeling, aud view it as totally unconnected with party 
feeling, and view it as (utally unconnected with party objects. Weg he vo 
act otherwise. he shogld indeed be an uoworthy orgaa of a comminee which 
had discarded from thei: minds every such consideration, whieh had laid 
aside all partiaiiry of seutiment, and made the public interest the sole object 
of their exertions aud i: quiries. (dear) He was now prepared with reso- 
lations, the effect of which, if adopted by the house, would be to sanction 
the nearly Quanimous opicions of this committee. He said acarly unani- 
mous, for he was aware that the right bon. gen. (Mr. Tierney) had dissented 
from them; but he stood alone in his dissent. He was likewise aware, that 
although they had the good fortune to concur with respect to the practical 
remedy which it was most expedient to apply, in order to restore the currency 
o! the country to ifs ancient system, they bad arrived at this couclusion from 
different premises. A considerable diversity of opinion had existed as to 
the principles by which our circulation ought to be permanently governed 
This, however, ouly tended to relieve the anxiety which wouid perhaps have 
otherwise pressed upon him, because he-would now be understood as de- 
livering merely bis own sentiments, and that;for whatever errors he might 
fall into, he was alone responsible. (hear, hear.) And here he felt himselt 
houad to siate, that since be hag entered the committee, bis own opinions 
had undergone a change. He had gone into the inquiry, determined to 
dismiss all former impressions that he might have received, and to obliterate 
from bis memory the vote which he had given some ygers since when the 
same question was discussed. He had resolved to apply to it his undivided 
and unprejudiced attention, and adopt every inference that authentic intor- 
mation or mature reflection should offer to his mind. The statement which 
he was about to make was, he could assure the house, made by him without 
sciupie or remorse. He bad voted against the resolutions formerly proposed 
by Mr. Horner, aud might be still inclined to oppose the practical remedy 
which they suggested. But with regard to the principlés set forth in ihe 
first fourteen of thuse resolutions, he conceived them to represent the true 
nature and laws of our monetary system. It was his duty as an honest 
man to declare his concurrence, with a very little qualification, in all those 
principles. He was ready to affirm them, and felt neither shame nor re- 
pentance ip payidg thistribute to the memory of one with whem he had 
djdeced in general politics, bat whose character he respected, and whose 
loss he sincerely deplored. (hear, car.) After this preface, he should proceed 
tu state the grounds on which he submitted the resolutions which had been 
laid upon the table. He bad hoped that, after the repeated declarations of 
parliament on this subject, the only question of that night would have been 
one of mode or time with reference to the object to be accomplished. But 
au opinion bad been avowed, he would not say that went the whole length 
ef such a proposition, but which, if acted upon by the house, must inevi- 
tably lead in fact to the indefinite suspension of cashpayments at the Bank 
of Kngland. (hear.) He had not expected it to be so openty avowed as it 
had been; but judging from the tone of some publications which had con- 
siderable influence, he must say, that if weight was attached to such an 
opinion by the house, it must be prepaied to legislate to that effect. It might 
be necessary, therefore, at the outset to make up their minds with regard to 
the question of, a metalic standard, and he had with this siéw expressed an 
affirmative proposiiion upon this point in the second resolution, Was it 
possible for the homse to regard the system which had existed for the last 
2% yours, a8 one that could be continued! (hear.) Was it possible for them 
lo suppose that we could go oo without a fixed and ameiallic standard of 
value, as, the basis of our cireulating medium; Sucha standard had been 
adopted by every nation in Kurope, and was recommended on the authority 
of every writer of reputation. All the wituesses, too, with one exception, 
who hat been examined by the committee, gave testimony to the same 
efeot. The exception to which he alluded was that of a very respectable 
men, ia whose opinion she indefinite suspension df cash-paywcnts was an 





expedient and desirable measure. This gentleman, (Mr. Smith,) on being 
asked whether he thought there should be no standard, replied, that he 
would retain the pound; and when asked farther, what the pound was, said 
it was difficulé to explain; bat that there was no gentleman in England 
Who did not know what it was. (¢ lavgh.) He added, that the pound was a 
standard which had existed in this country 800 years, and 300 years befor. 
the introduction of gold coin. From this autbority he would appeal to that 
of Mr. Locke, who, after bewildering himself and bis readers with metaphy- 
sical inquiries on the same subject, felt himself obliged to desceud fiom 
these speculations on the abstract theory of representative value, and admit 
that the only standard Was a definite quautity of gold bullion. Te render 
this standard complete, it was necessary that the gold should be of a. 
given weight and fineness, and bear with it an impress, which should secure 
the holder with respect to those qualities. He knew of no Other theory up- 
ou which the currency of this country could be safely maintained ; but cir- 
cumstances had led to the temporary introduction of a different system, 
which some now asserted was more advantageous. Let the house then 
carefully and impassionate!y reflect on that systemof circutation which was 
begun in 1797. They could not remove or lessen the difficulty by not louk- 
ing it fairly in the face (hear.) That system affected every transaction of 
commerce ; it was understood abroad, as well as at home, aud every 
fureigu Jew knew how to detect its fallacy. ‘ 


The issues ofthe Bank of England were the foundation on which was, 
raised the superstructure of the country banks, and those issues were made 
either in the purchase of gold, the discount of mercantile bills, or the pur-. 
chase of government securities. A distinction had been drawn between the 
issues of the Bank, and the paper issued by foreign governments, and it 
wight be vi some importance to examine this distinction. By reference to’ 
the accounts it would be seen, that in the year 1815, the advances of the 
Bank to government amounted to 35,000,000/.,, aud they now amounted to” 
20 000,000/, the amount of their notes in circulation being about 26,000,000/. 
Now it was well kaown that, these advances were not made on the security 
of any tax or duties already imposed, but m anticipation uf future revenue, 
No provision was yet made fur payment of the Exchequer-bills which the 
Bank held in acknowledgment of the debt created by these advances, How, 
then, could it be said that the issues of the Bank were regulated by the de- 
‘uands and necessities of the mercantile world? (fear) How could they’ 
listinguish between such advances to government, and a paper circuldtioa 
directly emanating from it? There was indeed this digcrence between them 
—that if the sotes weré issued immediately from the government, instead of 
intermediately through them, an interest of three and half per ceut. wouid 
ve saved tothe cowntry. But again it was contended, that it was very dif- 
ereat froma forced paper cireulation, and the. validity of this distinction 
uight also deserve a little inquiry. Was it not received in all ordinary pay- 
ments, and had he who objected to receive it any remedy but to wait till the 
resumption of cash payments? But it was said the Bank was safe, their af-) 
fairs Were prosperous, the utmost confidence prevailed, their issues were 
made upon the best security, and the public faith was pledged to thei. This, 
was pelectiy true, and clearly distinguished the Bank of England from all 
other establishmeuts of the like nature. But did it follow that, because the 
Bank was solvent, there could be no over-issue of iis paper! Li solvency 
alone was a sufficient proof that there was no excess of ci:culation, the theo- 
ry of law was just, aod the land, as well as the funds, might be safely coa- 
verted into a circulating medium. (hear.) There was, in fact, ao test of ex- 
cess or deficiency but a comparison with the price of gold. This was oot 
indicated by theory alone; the last few years had afforded abundaut experi- 
cace to support and confirm it. The circumstances which had taken place 
since the year 1816, were such as must fillevery man who carefully consider- 
ed them with a desire to put an end to the preseat system. In the year 115, 
our commerce was ia full activity, a great impulse had been given, specula- 
tion was atits height, and the exports were great. beyond example. Butia 
1816 and 1817 came the natural result of these overstrained hopes and exer 
tions, A languor proportiouate to the degree of excitation succeeded. An 
immense accumulation of property bad taken place for which there was no 
demand. Prices fe'l, the country banks stopped their issues, and thousauds 
were in a moment stricken to tie ground by a blow which they could uot 
foresee, and against which it was imppossible to provide. (dear.) Tho 
amount gf Bauk of Eagland notes in circulation previous to 1814 was about, 
23,000,000/. ; in 1815 H was about 25,000,000/. ; in 1815, 26,000,000.; and at 
the end of 1517, 20,000,000/., i.gether with a large issue of gold. At this pe. 
riod trade revived, and importations were made from all pats of the world. 
Many were deceived by a uominal profit, which in truth resolved itself into 
aa excess ofcurrency, aud the same scene of distress aud embarra:sment, 
was renewed. He.wight refer for the truth of tuis melancholy statement to 
a part of the evidence io which bis bonowable friend (Mr. Ma:ryat) couid,, 
he apprehended, entertain no objection, Lie was sorry to ind (Mr. Alarryat 
had fallenasleep) that his honavural.e friend’s attention was not quite so 
lively as he bad reason to expect. (a laugh.) Tue evidence io which he was 
referring was that Lf Mr. Gladstone, who siated, that the value of grain and 
provisions imported at Liverpool, from Ireland, in 18'7, was 1,200,000. ; 
and in the last year, 1,950,000/. He added, that in the year 1816, 270,009 
bales of cotton were impored at the same place; tm 1817, 350,000; 
and ia the last year, 457,000. The coosequence of this excess above the 
demand was, a fall in the price of cotton of not less than 40 per cent, 
The same genileman deviared, that ip leds, there were ia Live: pool, goods 
to the value of 3,000,000, above What were deposited there in the preceuing 
year. Ali this overtrading Was productive of no advantage ; butas res 
peeted, the labouring classes it was aticuded with incalculable mischief, 
‘The unequal and fluctuating demaude for labour deranged all the relutions 
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of humble life. At one period wages wete too high; at another there was 
no employment. The rapidity with which these changes sometimés fol- 
lowed each other defeated all private arrangements, discouraged the 
steady accumulation of savings, and frequently overwhelméd the la- 
bourer with want and misery. He felt himself bound to speak oot boldly 
and dicisively upon this subject ; for it was impossible to listen to the de- 
scriptions recently given by the hon. members for Coventry and Carlisle, of 
what the sitaation of the labouring poor was in many parts of the country, 
ahd not enspect that, whatever might appear by the returns from the Cus- 
tém-house, there was some unsoundness in our present system. (hear.) It 
was one of the features of an excessive circulation, and that distinguish- 
ed it from the ordinances of nature, as well as the more provident institu- 
tions of man, that it involved no counteracting principle to the evil which 
it created. It went on as long as the excitation lasted, but was sure in its 
relapse to scatter distress and ruin. Private bankers, at first anxious to 
accommodate, no sooner perceived a system of declining credit, than in the 
eagerness to provide for their own security, they refused further aid, and in- 
creased the want of confidence. This was one of the defects inherent in 
the system he was describing. and the question now was, whether that sys- 
tem should be continued, because they were afraid to face the difficulties 
of abandoning it. But if its continuance should be once sanctioned by the 
house, let it not be imagined, that they ought to measure its future evils by 
its past. (hear, hear.) Hitherto there had always been some check—the 
admonitions of parliament had been respected; but if once a hope should 
be held out, that the suspension might last for an indefivite period, that the 
amount of the circulating mediam was to be left to the discretion of the 
Bank directoys, uncontrolled by any consideration but that of their own 
profits, it would become impossible to estimate the extent of the mischief 
that might ensue. The committee had felt the necessity of guarding against 
20 fearful a danger, and of inducing an impression oa the public mind that 
tlie system would be bronght to a termination. They felt that a mere declara- 
tion on this subject would be useless, and that mercantile transactions would 
continue in their present course, instead of being adapted to a retorn of the 
ancient standard. Four alternatives had presented themselves for their con- 
sideration: the first being to recommend the postponement of the resumption 
till after July next, accompanied by a declaration with respect to some fa- 
ture definite period. But if they had been content to adopt this proceeding, 
he would put it to the house whether they would have appeared to the coun- 
try to bein earnest. (hear hear.) The apprehension and dismay which had 
been produced by the report, only convinced him the more strongly, that 
it was incumbent upon them to screw up their minds to the carrying its 
princip'es inte effect. (kear.) Unless this was deeply impressed on the 
pablic mind, mercantile transactions would still be regulated on the suppo- 
sition that the suspension would be continued. Parliament had four differ- 
ent times recorded the expeiliency of putting an end to the suspension, and 
the same principle was distinctly recognized in the resolutions of his right 
hon. friend (tne Chancellor of the Exchequer,) who had been recently taunt- 
ed as though be had always objected toit. The whole circle of expedients- 
had been tried ; and if their opinion always had been, that cash-paynients 
ought to be resumed, it was surely time to make the attempt. Another alter 
native was to fix a definite period, and to make some declaration of prin- 
ciple that might be an instruction to the Bank. Bat this would still leave 
it to the Bank to act upon this declaration of principle as it should think 
fit; and if they controverted the principle, as they had done, it was not 
likely that their observance of the declaration would be very strict. That 
they denied the principle was manifest, and if the house would turn its at- 
tention to the resolutions of a court of directors, with respect to the con- 
tents of a paper presented to them by the committee, they would see the 
impolicy of referring it to them to adhere to that principle. In this resolu- 
tion it was stated, that the directors could not discover any solid foundation 
for the opinion that the foreign exchanges mizht be reguiated by their issues. 
The third alternative was that of a positive limit to the amoant of circula- 
tion. This, however, would be an unwise proceeding, for it was not possi- 
ble to prescribe beforehand what that amount should be. {n the event of a 
run apon the Bank, proceeding from a want of confidence, some increase 
might be necessary; and an extension of their issues in 1797 might per- 
haps, by restoring confidence, have rendered the original restriction anne- 
cessary. Butin the case of a rise in the price of gold, a reduction was 
equally necessary. It was also to be taken into consideration, that the coun- 
try bavks required a larger circulation at some particular periods than at 
others; and therefore it was impossible to adopt a plan in which they re- 
stricted themselves merely to the measure of fixing the amount of eircula- 
tion. The fourth plan which had been suggested, was that contained in the 
resolutions which were now before the house. It proceeded on the principle 
that the Bank should regulate its issues according to the price of gold, and 
was in fuet the same that had been acted upon before the restriction was 
imposed. : The committee had found, that the price of gold, for 3 months be- 
fore, and during the sitting of the committee, was considered above the 
Mint price, and was as high as 41. Is. per ounce. They considered, there- 
fore. thatit was important to the commercial interests of the country, to 
postpone the final resumption of cash payments for nearly four years, but a: 
the same time to adopi such a plan as sbou!d convince the public that thes 
were in earnest when they fixed on that period. It was unnecessary for him 
to explain the resolutions in detail, as every gentleman who took aninteres: 
in the subject bad no doubt perused them carefully. | The right hon. gent 
then stated in general terms the substance of the resolutions.) They reeuir- 
ed, it was true, thatthe Bank should pay gold for their notes at the Mint 
price two years hence; but at the same time under certain modifications, 
that would render-a less quantity of gold necessary than if the restriotion 
were completely removed at that pesiod, Demands on the Bank for gold 





were made either from caprice, or for the purpose of accommodation, or to 
regulate the exchanges so as to make a profit by exportation; and they, 
therefore, made a regulation, the tendency of which would be to prevent 
any demand for gold except for exportation. As it was unnecessary for him 
to enter into a formal detail of the plan itself, he should proceed to meet 
the objections which bad been urged against it. The proposal for the pay- 
ment of the money borrowed by government had excitid great alarm in the 
minds of some persons, because it was apprehended that the amount of that 
payment must be extracted from the circulation cf the country, and conse- 
quently that trade must be seriously injured. The commitiee, however, did 
not require the immediate payment of this money by government, nor did 
they purpose that the whole sum to be repaid to the Bank should be paid 
at one time ; they only recommended the gradual payment of a part of the 
advances made by the Bank ; and as to the time of payment, their plan only 
required that it should take place before the Bank resumed its cash-payment 
two years hence. 

The committee did not think, that in order to enable the Bank to issue 
gold in Feb. 1820, on the plan proposed, a repayment of any thing like 
10,000,0001, would be unecessary ; but they thougit the Bank had a right to 
demand the repayment of a part of their advances to government, before 
they themselves could in jusiice be called upon to pay in cash. They did 
not think that 10,000,000i, would be necessary, but they believed that a con- 
siderable repayment would be indispensable. This measure was the more 
desirable, because, from a paper which had been laid on the table, he 
thought it absolutely uecessary that the relation at present existing between 
ihe government and the Bank should be altered. (hear, hear.) 


The paper to which he referred was a representation to the two houses 
of pariiament, agreed to on the 20th insiant by the Bank Directors; and he 
shou!d take the liberty of reading the following paragraph from this repre- 
sentation: —** Under these impressions, the Directors of the Bank think it 
right to observe to his Majesty’s ministers, that being engaged to pay, on 
demand, their notes in statutable coin, at the Mint price of 31. 17s. 10}, 
per oz., they ought to be the last persons who should object to any measure 
calculated to effect that end; but as it is their duty to consider the effect of 
any measnre to be adopted, as operating on the general issue of their notes, 
by which all the private banks are regulated, and of which the whole curren- 
cy (exclusive of the notes of private bankers) is composed, they feel them- 
selves obliged by the new situation in which they have been placed by the 
restriction act of 1797, to bear in mind not less their duties to the establish- 
ment over which they preside, than their duties to the commanity at large, 
whose interests in a pecuniary and commercial relation have in a great de- 
vree heen confided to their discretion” In reading that paragraph, he 
meant to prefer no contplaint, no accusation, against the directors; but he 
must say that this passage cantained a melancholy truth. It wasimpossible 
for bim not to respect the Bank of England, when he reflects on the im- 
portant services which that establishment had rendered to the public. Foe 
the directors also he felt the greatest respect ; but on reading that paper, he 
was inclined to relieve them from the duty of watehing over the public in- 
terests. (Aerr.) The great duty of attending to the interests of the commu- 
uity belonged to the government; and because they bad transferred itin a 
great measure to the Bank, let them not defer a moment longer to resame 
it. It was on that account that he recommended the repayment of 
10,000,0001. by the government. Let the house con: ider what would be the 
practical consequence of the gradual repayment of that sum, supposing it 
to commence at present, and to proceed at the rate of 400,000], or 500.0001, 
per month. [The righthonourable gentleman thea reat the first aud second 
resolutions. | Now, why should it be supposed that such a repayment by go- 
ernment would lead toa contraction of the circulation? Why might not 
the managers of the Bank spend one halfof the sum repaid in buying bulli- 
on, and employ the wther half in extending ‘heir trade? He could see no 
necessity for the Bank’s contracting its issues in consequence of @ repay- 
ment by government; nay, he was not sure but it wight by that very meang 
be enabled to extend its issues, He would attempt to prove to the house, 
that a contraction of the issues of the Bank was not 4 necessary consequence 
of this plan: but that, on the contrary, the earrying of these resoludions into 
effect would be attended with an increase of its issues. The supporters of 
this measure were told, (hat their object was to make the Bank couform its 
is ues to the price of gull. But the mere obiigation of the Bank to pay 
their potes in ingots or bars of gold, let them be called by whatever name 
you please, made no difference, What did the Bank do from 179k to 17972 
They did daring that period just what they now objected to do, and then 
gold was never ata Aigher price than 31. 17s. Gd. The Bank were then 
expressly under the same obligation to deliver bullion, as they would be un- 
der the present plaa ;.and yet the price of gold was not affected by that re- 

ulation: the holder of their notes had aright to dcmand in exchange for 
that amount of note S pounds or G0 ounces of stamped gold; and the bouse 
kaew that, notwithstanding the prehibitory laws, the gold went out of the 
country. It was said the price of gold Muciuated, but he apprended that 
the argament founded on that assumed fact was a mere fallacy. When 
people talked of gold rising in price, were they prepared to show that it 
had riseninintrivsie value? Let them not talk of its price in paper, but 
in any other commodity of a real and fixed value. Did a given quantity 
of guld at present command any more coin, or any _more silver, than it 
would have dune 50 years ago? Of corn, indeed, it might command a 
greater quantity, because it was a commodity that fluctuated in value; bot 
of things which had a fixed and permanent value, it would actualy come 
mand a smaller quantity than it would have done in England 5) years ago, 
We talked of the price of gold being raised by taxation, bat this he could 
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prove w be a fallacy, for if we looked at the prices of geld during difier- 
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ent periods of our history, we should find that the price had been low when 
the amount of taxation had been high: and, vice versa, that the price had 
beenhigh when the amount of taxation had been low. When we talked 
of the price of gold, we estimated its value by that of the pound; and 
whenever the pound retarned to its original value, it would be found thai 
gold bad not risen in value. Again, it was said thatthe amount of the re 
venue had increased, and that that increase rendered a greater amount o/ 
the circulating medium necessary ; but that position he also denied. : Ik 
not only did not follow, that the amount of the circalating medium varied 
in direct proportion with the amount of taxation; but he would show tha 
they had varied in an inverse ratio: and for this purpose he would com 
pare the two periods of 1792 aud 1809. The latter period was the year pre- 
ceding the appointment of the bullion committee, when our trade was un- 
usually extensive ; and be chose the former period beeause the circulating 
medium was then very great. Did it not follow, then, according to the the- 
ory which he was combating, that the circulating medium ought to have- 
been greater in 1809 than it was in 1/92? And ifitcould be shown tha 
was not the case, was not that theory contradicted by fact? The late Lord 
Liverpool said, that in 1792 there were 30,000.000!. of gold in circulation ; 
but be (Mr. Pee!) should be®contented to take the amount of 5,000,00ul 
less. Then there were 11.000,000!. of Bank-notes in circulation, and cov 
sequently the whole circulating medium that year amouted to 36,000,000). . 


in 1792, the interest of the national debt was 9,000,0001.; the number of 4 


ships employed in commerce was 10,000; and the amount of afficial exporis 
was 19,000,000]. ‘In 1808, the interest of the national debt was 31,060,000! 
the number-of ships amounted to 15,000 ; and the official exports had in- 
creased onc-balf. According to this theory, then, there should in the latter 
year bave been a corresponding increase of circulating medium. But gold did 
pot remain in the market when it had risen to 4l. 1s., and the amount of the 
virculating medium in.1809 was only 19,000,000].; yet it was contrived to 
perform with tbat circulation all the transactions that had been performed 
in 1792, and even transactions to a much greater amount. The theory, 
therefore, which supposed that the circulation must vary in amount with _ 
the revenue, .was erroneous. He should have found great difficulty in ac- 
counting for this circumstance, if a noble friend of his in the other house 
(Lord Liverpool) had not moved for a document whieh threw more light on 
this important subject than any other paper that he had seen: it ehowed. 
that the same amount of notes at one time would transact.a three times 
greater amount of busiaess than at other times. The right -honorable gen- 
theman reed several calculations from the paper to which he had alluded, 
the object of whiek was toshow what number of days notes of various deno- 
minatiyns.remained in circulation in the year 1818, compared with the time 
that notes of the same denomination remained in ciroulation in 1792. 
Id 1792 the average number of days that the 1.0001. note remained in cir- 
culation,.was 22: in #918, only 13. In 1792 the 101. note remained 236 
days in circulation: and in 1818, only 147 days. In 1792, the total amount 
of notes of every denomination issued by the Bank was 74,817,0001: and ip 
1818, 236,084,933]. The inference to be drawn from this comparative 
statement was, that.a much less circulation was necessary, and would per- 
form transactions to a greater amount, atone time than at another ; 
and therefore, the doctrine against which he was arguing was absurd. 
Amongst the various propositions which had been advanced an the subject, 
was one which at first appeared very plausible, and was made by those 
who admitted the advantage of reverting to a metallic standard of value. 


The argument they used was, that a variable standard exposed the 
country to great danger; bat at the same time, as we had now been 22 
years without a metallic circulation, it would be extremely difficult and 
hazardous to revert to the ancient.system. These persons maintained that 
we ought to regulate the value of gold by the market price ; and their plan 
amounted to neither more nor lees than this—we. ought to extricate oursel- 
wes from our present difficaltics, by depreciating the precious metals. This 
however, would only be practising a fraud on individuals; it would have 
no effect on the price of gold or in regulating the exchanges with foreiga ’ 
countries. The foreigner would detect the alloy in our coin when thus de- 
preciated, nor would the pian afford any security against the exportation of 
gold. He would earnestly caution the house against being misled by sach 
an argument, A contrary system had been long established in this country, 
and a deviation from that salutary system would only give an advantage to 
be obtained at any time by fraud. Those who would take the trouble to 
look back to the kiistory of our coin, would find that it had been reformed at 
three different eras—periods to which every lover of his country would look 
back with pleasure. The periods to which he referred were the reigns of Kd 4 
wardl., of Elizabeth, and of William UM. These were periods of as great difii- 
culty as any that we bad encountered, and yet these difficulties had been over- 
come. Kdward found his coin debased, and although engaged in the con- 
quest ef Wales, and in the war with Scotland, he turned his attention to the 
reformation of the coin of his realm—a circumstance dwelt on with pleasure 
by historians, as presenting a noble instance of public spirit and wisdom. 
The next period was in the reign of Elizabeth, the coin having been debas- 
ed by Henry VIII. and Edward Vi. nearly 400 per cent. In the second 

ear of her reign she directed her attention to the reformation of the coio. 

hose who were hostile to such a measure represented to her that the courts 
of Rome, of France, and of Spain, were all leagued against her, and asked 
her if that was the proper time to execute such a plan ; but she was advis- 
ed by Lord Burleigh that these were the very reasons why she should do it, 
and that by attending to the weifare ofher own subjects, she would increase 
their attachment and command the respect even of her enemies. (hear.) Io 
Lord Liverpool's book this conduct of Klizabeth was highly applauded, and 
(he reader was relosred to te epitaph iuscriked op her mounment, in which | 








the following sentence recorded not the least glorious action of her reign—, 
Monetam in justam valorem restituit. (hear.) Having ourselves 80 many 
claims to praise similar to those which the reign of Elizabeth presented, let 
us not deprive ourselves of the applause which was so justly conferred up- 
on her—that “ she had the maoliness to reform the coia of her kingdom.” 
At a time when William III. was engaged in war, did he undertake the re- 
formation of the silver currency ; ata time, too, when parties ran so high, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not propose such a measure 
without anticipating the most formidable opposition. He found the silver 
currency clipped and debased in the same manners it bad been in the 
time of Elizabeth, and he heard the same arguments on the subject that had 
been used toher. Ifthe house would look at the arguments on both sides, 
at those advanced by Lowndes on the one side, and those by Locke on the 
other, they would see how analogous they were to those that were advaneed 
atpresent Lowndes complained ‘that the value of silver was enhanced, 
and wished for the return of the good old times when silver was at 5s. 3d. 

per ounce. while then it was at 6s. 2d.; and also contended, that the shilling 
was ihe real standard of value.. Locke, on the other: hand, maintained that 
the pound weight of silver was the standard of value,and that the coin was 
depreciated, and not.tke bullion raised. The present vatue of silver he affir- 

med to be as formerly.6s. 2d.. and theréfore not at all altered, except in 

omparison with a deteriorated eurrency. Silver in coin was the samein 

a.ue as silver in bullion. It was perfeetly true, he said, that an ounce of 
silver, which the Mint regalations determined te ‘be only 5s. 2d. in value, 
had risen to€s. 3d.; but that was only because the silver-coin had beenclipped 
orredaced io value, hy the difference between 5s. 2d. and 6s. 3d. Give me, said 
he, 5s. of standard weight and fineness, as originally coined, tozether with 
2d, and ‘4 will with that sum purchase for.you au ounce of silverfor which 
you now pay. 6s. 3d. Mr. Locke had no abstract i/ea of a shilling-or of a 
staudard of value, as detached from something substantial and tangible. 

He had the -same difficulties to encounter in this respect as Martinus Scri+ 
blerus is represented to have felt in fhe amusing work of that name, in fol- 
iowing the metaphysical epeculations of his tutor Crambe. Being asked if 
he could form an idea of an universal man, he replied, that he conceived 
him to be a sost of “ knight ef the shire, or the burgess of a corporation, whe 
represented.a great number of individuals ;” but that he could form no other 
notion of an abstract man. (a laugh.) To puzzle bimatili more, he. was ask- 
ed by his father” if he could not form the universal idea of a lord mayor ?” 
Fo which he replied, “ that never having seen but one lord mayor, the idea 
of that lord mayor always returned to his mind ; that he bad great difficulty 
to abstract a lord mayor from his fur gown and gold chain; (a laugh ;) nay, 
that unfortunately the .only time that he saw a lord mayor, he was on horse- 
back, and that the horse on which he rode not a little disturbed his imagina- 
tion. ‘Upon this, says the history, Crambe (like another Mr. Lowndes or 
those who could form an abstract idea of a pound sterling,) swore that he 
could frame a conception of a lord mayor, not only without his horse, gown, 
aad gold chain, but even without stature, feature, colour, hands, feet, or any 
body. which he supposed was the abstract idea of a lord mayor.” (a laugh.) 
Mr. Locke, unfortunately, was not so penetrating. He could frame no con- 
ception of an abstract standard of value, without reference to an existing 
substance; and was therefore obliged to put up with the vulgar idea, that a 
pound was.a certain quantity of metal of a given weight and fineness. (« 
laugh.) 

At the time ef the new coinage at the period to which he.alluded, pree 
judices in theory, and misconceptions in reasoning, were not only to be 
encountered, but the greatest fiaancial and political difficulties were to be 
overcome. Ata time when the future revenue was to be mortgaged for 
current.charges, 3.000,000]. were to be raised for the expenses of @ new 
coinage. The important daty of carrying the measure into effect devolved 
on Mr. Montague, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. He would state 
the arguments of the adversaries of the measure, and the reasoning with 
which its friends supported it. The reasons against calling in the deterio- 
rated currency for the purpose of a re-coinage, were, that at that time a 
war raged, which required the undivided exertions of the country; that 
the public resources should not at such a time be wasted op an unnecessary 
object, or a doubtful experiment ; that the expenses incurred would be more 
than the nation at such a period could bear, and its discontents might be 
excited by fresh grievances to acts of rebellion. The enemies of this expe- 
dient moreover argued, that should the silver coin be called in, it would be 
impossible to carry on the war abroad, or to prosecute foreign trade, inas- 
much as the merchant could not pay his bills of exchange, nor the soldier 
receive his subsistence. What, in reply to this reasoning, were the arga- 
ments of Mr. Montague and the friends of the measure? They argued, 
“that the mischief must be fatal, if a present remedy were not found out 
and applied; that by reason of the ill state of the coin, the change abroad 
was infinitely to the nation’s prejudice; that the disease would every day 
take deeper root, infect the very vitals of the state, and if not remedied 
would soon become incurable; that the enemics of the nation must be 
mightily intimidated by so great an actien, and would sooner be induced to 
agree to honourable terms of peace, in case they saw us ableto surmount 
this difficulty, by the retrieving of the ill state of the coin, on which their 
hopes of the nation’s speedy ruin so much depended; and tiat it would 
partly create a mighty eeteem abroad of the greatness aad wisdom of the 
parliament of England, which was able to conquer such an obstinate and 
almost insuperable evil in such a juncture affairs.” (hear.) These arga- 
ments happily prevailed, and no.withstanding the expense, the project of 
the new coinage was carried into execution. Considering, then, that such 
an object had been accomplished at sueh a period, and én tke midst of such 
difficulties, he would ask, was there apy thing ia the state or prospects of 
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the country at present to deter us from the great work of improving our 
currency? (hear. hear.) When we heard from some quarters, that our pros- 
perity was to be atiributed to an inconvertible paper currency, ought it nof 
to sirike us that the real cause was overlooked, and that what was produced 
by one canse was given to others? (hear.) Were we nota great nation be- 
fore 1797? Were not our resources great and flourishing, our commerce ex- 
tensive and prosperous, and our military and naval glory raised to the 
higest pinnacle of fame before we were blessed with an inconvertible paper 
circulation? (eries of hear.) Let us recollect, that if we differed from other 
nations in having a paper currency, we likewise differed from them in ano- 
ther respect—the stability of our public faith (hear); and that we ought to 
cherish the latter as much as we praised the former. Let us recollect, that 
from a regard to that good faith, we had respected, even In war, the pro- 
perties of foreigners invested in our funds; and that by the confidence it 
inspired, we had been carried through our difficuliies. Let us not, now 
that we have attained the objects for which we contended, that we have 
weathered the storm which threatened to overwelm us, and arrived in safety 
and triumph at the destined shore, distard the guide by which we were led 
and protected. (cries of hear.) Let us adhere to that good faith in time of 
peace, and towards the public creditor, which we practised in war, aud 
towards the foreigners whose country was at war with us. (hear.) Let us 
recollect, that the fluctuations of price which an ‘naconvertible paper cur- 
rency occasioned, were injurious to the labourer, who found no compensa- 
tion in the rise of his wages at one time for the evils inflicted by a depres- 
sion at another. (kear.) He had thus discharged his daty in bringing the 
resolutions recommended by the committee of which he was a member before 
the house, and he was afraid he had occupied its indulgent attention too 
long. (hear.) There were however, still two topics on which he wished to 
say a few words, though it was not very necessary to bis object to advert to 
them. A noble friend of his in the other house, (Lord Lauderdale.) whose 
acquaintance with the subject all were ready to acknowledge, entertained 
an opinion, that our Mint regulations would interfere with the retarn to a 
standard of gold, which it was the object of the committee to recommend. 
ft would be the less necessary for bim (Mr. Peel) )o enter on a detailed ex- 
amination of this question, as it had not come before the committee of this 
house. It appeared to bim, after the most mature deliberation that he 
could give to the subject, that the Mint regulations had no connexion with 
the question. By these regulations there were not two standards of value. 
Silver was merely a money of convenience for small sums, not coined like 
gold at the pleasure of individuals who brought it to the Mint, and without 
Joss, but coined by order of the government. Its depreciation therefore 
could not affect the price of gold, or drive it from circulation. When he 
recollected that from the year 1773 to 1797, a more deteriorated ‘silver cur- 
rency existed and that this curreney was then a legal tender for 251. instead 
of 40s. as now, without at all affecting the price of gold, he thought he might 
quote experience in support of his argument against the theory of the noble 
peer. The other topic to which he aliaded, was a project which, he under- 
stood, would be brought forward to facilitate a return to cashpayments, or as 
a substitute for them. That preject consisted in requiring the Bank to pay 
their notes in gold at the market price of that metal. (hear, hear.) Such a 
plan could not, he thought, be entertained for amoment; it would postpone 
indefinitely the retarn to our former circulation; it would take from parlia- 
ment the right of regulating our currency, and place it at the discretion of a 
body of individuals to whom such a power ought not to belong; it 
would have the effect of making gold conform to the value of paper, 
and not paper to that of gold. and would not, in fact, afford any of that 
security that was contemplated by the establishment of a metallic standard. 
By itthe Bank might at any time issue paper, so as to depreciate their 
notes, and raise the market price of gold, and then pay their notes in di- 
minished quantities of that metal. He had now brought his observations 
to a close. He had mentioned, that be had changed his opinion on the 
subject of the bullion report; and his avowal of that change, which he hop- 
ed would not expose him to the charge of inconsistency, would shew his 
sincerity. Other difficulties he had met, in bringing forward the present 
resolutions. The honse would see that he had to encounter the opposition 
of one to whose opinion, whenever he could conscientiously, he would al- 
ways bow with the utmost respect. Bat having the solemn duty imposed 
upon bim, of giving all bis attention to a subject in which the interests of 
the country were so deeply involved, and having considered the evidence, 
not of theoretical men, but of men acquainted with business, he was led 
to believe in the principles which were laid down in the report before the 
house. He felt himself bound to declare, that he had changed his opinions, 
and that he was a convert to the doctrines regarding our currency which 
he had once opposed. (The right hom. gentleman sat down amid loud 
cheering.) 

The CHAIRMAN then proceeded to read the resolutions. The first, 
which is, “ That it is expedient to continue the restriction on payments in 
cash by the Bank of England beyond the time to which it is at present li- 
mited by law,” was agreed to without any expression of dissent. 

The second, which is, “‘ That itis expedient that a definite period shoald 
be fixed for the termination of the restrictionon cash payments; and that 
preparatory measures should be taken, with a view to focilitate and ensure, 
on the arrival of that period, the payment of the promissory notes of t 
Bank of England in the legal coin of the realm,” was agreed to in the sa 
manner. 

The third, “‘ That in order to give tothe Bank a greater control ov 
ihe issues of their notes than they at present possess, provision ought 
be made for the gradual repayment to the Bank of the sum of 10,000,000 





ceed to state the other resolutions which he proposed as amcudments of 





being part of the sum due to the Bank, on account of advances made by 
them for the publie service, and on account of the purchase of Exchequer 
bills under the authority of acts ef the legislature,” passed in like manner. 


Upon the fourth being read, “ That it is expedient to provide, by law» 
that from the Ist of February, 1820, the Bank should be liable to deliver, 
on demand, gold of standard fineness, having been assayed and stamped 
at his Majesty’s Mint (a quantity of not less than 60 ounces being required), 
in exchange for such an amount of notes of the Bank as shall be equal to 
the value of the gold so reqnired, at the rate of 41. Is. per ounce,” thero 
was a short pause, when, 

Mr. ELLICE rose to proposean amendment. Though it might appear 
presumptuous in him to claim the attention of the house, after the very able 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who had just sat dowa,; yet he could 
assure them, thathe rose with no presumptuous feclings, but be thought it 
due to himself to state his objections to the proposed resolution: when he 
did so, he did it from no hostility to the general principles of the report. 
in those general principles, so ably stated, and so eloquently illustrated by 
the right honourable gentleman, he entirely concurred ; and he had offered 
himself to the house in opposition to two of the resolutions, not because 
he differed with their general object, but because he did not agree to the 
aprlication of them to the actual state of things. He would not weaken 
the force of the right honourable gentleman’s statements or reasonings by 
repeating them. They would meet with general concurrence. The oppo- 
sition to them arose from an idea that the application of the principles of the 
report would be inexpedient at the preseut time; but it happened unfortu- 
nately that those who eforced that inexpediency, mentioned no time when 
it would cease, and the return to cash payments be effected with safety. He 
could mention, from his acquaintance with business, several circumstances 
which would confirm the able statements of the right honourable gentle- 
man. The difficulties and distress of 1816 were fresh in the recollection of 
all; but the right honourable gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had neglected to take advantage of the results to which they led. 
In consequence of the great exports of 1814 and 1815 gold had been bronght 
into the country. Its price accordingly fell, and continued to fall, till 1817. 
The distresses of the country had gradually disappeared, and every thing 
began to wear asmiling aspect. To counteract this favourable and improv- 
ing state of things, towards the middle of 1817 the issues of the Bank be- 
came again excessive, produced an artificial prosperity, encouraged spe- 
culation, and led to the overtrading which had since produced so mach em- 
barrassment, and the consequences of which, he was afraid, we were only 
yet beginning to feel. The right honourable gentleman had well stated, that 
the common people derived no benefit from this temporary and artificlal pros- 
perity to compensate for the accumulated evils of a change. In 1818 our 
exports had greatly increased ; but he would ask the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
who boasted of their amount as atest of our prosperity, or he would ask 
any of those from whom he was in the habit of receiving his information on 
commercial subjects. whether 50 per cent. had been realized on the nomi- 
nal amount of our exported commodities? The want of returns for them 
was the cause of the present depression of our trade. If by issuing paper 
to Increase prices you rendered comwodities so dear as that foreigners could 
not buy them, was not a great injury done to the trade of the country? He 
therefore, hoped that means would not be resorted to again to raise prices 
in a similar manner. The consequences of the measures of 1817 were not 
yet fully felt; we should feel them more and more till our rcturn to the an- 
cient standard of value was completed. After several other observations 
confirmatory of the statements of the right honourable mover, he (Mr. El- 
lice) proceeded to say, that though he agreed in the principles of the report, 
he would beg to propose an amendment. ‘The three first resolutions met his 
views ; but he differed from the recommendations of the fourth. Although 
he did not concur in the principle of the Chancellor ef the Exchequer, who 
in 1811 had procared the passing of a reselution, declaring that Bank-notes 
had not depreciated, in the face of facts more glaring than those on which 
the opposite doctrine was now supported and acknowledged ; yet he was 
averse,to acknowledge, in a legislative enactment, that our currency had 
pepreciated. 


The permission given to the Bank by the fourth resolution, of paying 
their notes in gold at the rate of 41. 1s. per oz., while the Mint price was 
31. 178. 10}d. was a virtual acknowledgement of this depreciation. If it 
was absolutely necessary to attain the object of a return to cash payments, 
be would even concur in this resolution; but he thought the necessity 
might be avoided by the amendment he was about to propose. He would 
first propose, that the Government should be compelled to pay the Bank 
the advances spectfied in the third resolution of the 10°000,000]1. His rea- 
son for this was, that the right hon. gent. (the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer) had already failed in fulfilling his engagements to the Bank. In the 
last year a payment of 9,000,000). was promised to the Bank by monthly 
instalments of 1,000,0001.; but it appeared thatin May only 500,0001. or 
600,0001. were paid, that nothing was paid in June, nothing in July, and 
that in August, instead of paying, he went to borrow money from them at 
a lower rate of interest. The Bank was, therefore, almost justified by the 
conduct of government tothem. The first resolution he would propose as 
his Amendment, was leaving out the words after * that” in the fourth reso- 
lution, to substitnte the following: ‘ it is expedient to order by jaw, that 
the sum of 9,000,0001. of the bank advances to government be repaid, by 
monthly instalments of 5,000,000]. beginning with the LOth of June, and 
that no intermission take place till the whole be repaid.” Having thus ex- 
plained the nature and object of his first amendment, be would now pro- 
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the right hen. gentleman's resolutions. The next was,—* That, in the opi- 
pion of this house, the Bank ought not to advance any money to govern 
meot va Excheqaer-bills, or Treasury-bills, beyond the present sum ad- 
vanced by them, or beyond the sum that shall remaia dae to the Bank 
after the 10,000,0001. are reduced, without the authority of parliament.” 
This resolution would, if agreed to, have the effect of preventing any ap- 
prehension that the measures adopted for the purpose of facilitating the re- 
sawption of cash-payments must fail on account of the necessities of go- 
vernment. The object of his next resolution was to pat it in the option of 
the Bank to pay in the legal coin, or in gold, at the Mint price. If the 
house would agree to this resolution, it would operate in bringing matters 
to the same point at which the right hon. gentleman wished them to arrive. 
It was not pretended that it was likely that any great demand would be 
made for gold. It was the less likely, as these very measures mast tend 
to lower the price of gold, The resolution was, “ That the Bank have it in 
its option to pay after the Ist of May, !821, either in legal coin, or in gold, 
at 31. 17s. 104d. per oz.” He had one other amendment to propose, which 
would prove his attachment tothe ultimate object aimed at, by the reso. 
lations of the right honourable gentleman. Since by the preceding amend- 
ments more indulgence was given to the Bank, he thought it but fair that 
ene year should be curtailed from the period proposed for the final ana full 
resumption of cash payments. His amendment was, “* That after the Ist 
of May, 1822, the Bank pay its notes in the legal coin of the realm.” With 
the last resolution moved by the right hen. gent. no person could find fau't, 
all were agreed as to the expediency of repealing the laws against melting 
and exportation of coin. He begged pardon of the house for having occu- 
pied so much of their time. (Aear.) He was sure that the amendments he 
proposed, if agreed to, would prove as effectual as the resolutions of the 
right hon. gent. and at the same time get rid of the inconveniences which 
incumbered thoze resolutions. The first of these inconveniences was the 
necessity of having a depriciated currency in the meantime, til! the Bank 
could pay at the Mint piice; and the other incomvenience wae, the want 
of confidence in the govert ment for giving the aid necessary to the Bank 
He would be the last person to attempt the introduction into th sd bate of 
what the right hon. gentleman’s speech was so perfectly free from, any par- 
ty feeling. (Aedr.) But from the course of conduct adopted by the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he felt himself bound to say so much respect 
ing the degree of confidence to be placed in government on this occasion. 


Mr. BROGDEN read the 4th of the original resolutions, and the re- 
solution proposed as an ameudment, and put the qaestion. 


Mr. J. P. GRANT said, that he felt at least as much reasow to entreat 
the indulgence of the house as the last speakes. He assured the bouse tha: 
he would be as short as it was possible for himin explaiaing the nature o! 
the objections he was to state. Feeling himself bound by his duty to the 
house, by his duty to the country, and by his daty to himself, smail as the 
degree of value might be which the house would attach to any opinion of his 
to state his objections to the proposed measure, he begged the indulgent at- 
tention of the house while he submitted to their consideration a matter that 
was in itself extremely important. The right hon. gent. had as manfaily and 
as creditably as possible retracted an opinion which was recorded in a reso- 
Jation of that house, that 1/. and 1s. were equivalent to one guinea. This re- 
cantation did him great credit; but the necessity of making it did not reflect 
credit onthe government of the coaxtry. ‘Phey were convinced, the house was 
convineed, that the system was fundainentally erroneous, and productive of 
disastrius consequences. The system pursued since the peace, it was now 
coulessed, produced disastrous consequences ; ani if farther pursued, would 

roduce consequences sti}l more disastrous. But upon this view of the sub- 
Sect he would say no more. He should now state an opinion in which not 
ove member of the committee, so far as he knew, reed with him, but in 
which he was sapported by men of considerable atlas, and by the evi 
dence of wost intelligent witnesses before the twe committees. To the illus 
tration and proof of this opinion, respecting a sabject to which the right hou 
gent. had alluded, he would confine bimsclf in his farther observations to ‘h« 
house. He appealcd to the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. W. Pole). whethe: 
when he had detailed to the house the seignorage on the new silver coin, he ha: 
not then stated in reply, that the two metals could net continue current i: 
the country, that the silver woa!* expel the gold. Since that time be bad 
seen no reason to alter bis opinion ; on the contrary, all that bad since bap- 
pened, and the reports of the commiitiees, confirmed his epimion, and be wis 
uite persuaded that it was impgssible to resume paymeat in gold at par, 0: 
e Mint price, unless the Mint regulations were altered. Some persons 
were of opinion that gold ought to be depreciated to the value of silver and 


Bank paper. This was an expedient which he thought was to be avoided | 


at all hazards. But if they meant to have gold issued for any other purpore 


than for exportation, they must alter the regulations of the Mint. He was a 1 


ware that, after one had becn fully convinced in his own mind of any opini- 
en, he was apt to ove: look the objections which could be urged agaiast it. 
It might be so with him, but he was not insensible that menof the greatcsi ta- 
lents, and capable of applying their minds with the utmosi vigour to profound 
ané intricate researches, did not agree with him ip.-epinion. But it seemed 

ite manifest, (hat if the Bank was to pay in gold without any alteration ip 

e reguiatioas of the Mint, ‘the gold would be expo: ted ag ihe gold already 
jesued bad been exported. It could net have any effect om the currency ot! 
the country. Aad what was there so salutary and necessary iu i hose regu 
Jations, that they should be r: tained agaiast even the conviction of one man 
that they were most us.wise sud injuricus?) Mr. Locke, Mr. Harris, all the 
great men who had examined the subject, Lord Liverpool, all agreed tha: 
there could be but one standard ef value. When two metals were issued, 


avd onc was depreciaicd, the oue thus overraied had always diiven they- 














ther ont of circulation. If any doubt existed on this point, the evidence of 
Mr. Rothschild, who stated that the gold issued by the Bank had never gone 
into circulation, but had been immediately exported, might remove the 
doubt. If gold were cxported to France, it was with profit; if silver 
were imported into this country, it was with profit. From the evidence giv- 
en before the committee of the Lords, it appeared that at Paris, which 
was the only market for gold, gold was at 7s. 44d. per az. more 
.than in London. There was consequently a profit to that amount 
upon every ounce exported to Paris. If you converted paper here into 
silver coin, and with that silver coin bought gold which you exported 
to Paris, you made profit at the rate of 154 of silverto one of gold. You 
mast, in order to compare the values fairly, convert your money into a me- 
tal common to both countries ; if you then convert your paper into hardware, 
that is, into silver, bring it to this country, and buy gold at the Mint price, 
31, 17s. 10}d. and you make this profit. Gold was superior to silver in the 
proportion of 1 to 154; that was silver was depreciated below the standard 
value of gold 1 in 15}.: profit was therefore made of the exportation of 
gold into Paris, or the importation of silver into London, at the rate of 1 
to 15}, What was the relation in consequence of the pound sterling to gold? 
You had a premium for delivering silver in London, weight forweight, and 
fineness for fineness: you had a premiam for delivering gold in Pacis, 
bought with silver coin in this country. He spoke ia the hesriag of mer- 
chants who understood those matters better thaa be did, and who mast at 
once perceive the force of his argument, if they did him the honur to attend 
tohim. But without going into calculations, they had here broad facts. 
There was a premium upon the exportation of gold from Londen to Paris; 
there was a premium wpon the importation of silver from Paris to London. 
if all these facts were so, they ought to arrive at this conclusion—that pa- 
per was depreciated as compared to gold, not as compared ta silver. This 
’ conclusion the witsesses before the Lor’s’ commiitce fuliy established. The 
evidence of those witnesses was the stronger, and the more free from suspici- 
on, as they doubted the very conclusion which their evidence established. 
Mr. Baring, who was a most intelligent witness, the house would allow, 
gave evidence to this effect; “ Supposing there had been on» Bank paper ia 
ci'cilation, aud chat our silver coin 6§ per cent. depreciated, issued in suf- 
ficient abu:uiaace, had been the on'y circulating medium, would not the 
value of gold bave aaturally risen, and would not the foreign exchanges be- 
come unfavourable? No doubt of it: in that case the silver coin must have 
been the legal tender of the country, and the standard by which the price of 
gold, and of var foreign exchanges, would have been regulated.” This was 
| the evideace of a persom who thoaght that the Mint rezuiations had no effect 
whatever, although he was astonished at the singular ceincidence of the is- 
sue of the silver coinage, and the depreciation of paper. iu this evidence 
he had admitted, that silver would produce the same effect, but chose to as- 
cribe it rather to the paper, and to say the silver could not produce such an 
effect, because Government retained in their own hands the power of rega- 
lating the amount of the issues. Mr. Mushett’s evidence in like manner 
explained the depreciation that had taken place in Bank paper. Mr. Hal- 
dimaud’s evidence was next referred to by the hon. gent. for the same par- 
pose; and Mr. Harman’s evidence was referred to, in order to show, tbat 
even the Bank directors felt the effect, altho’ they did not admit the cause ; 
if then those facts were such os had here been proved, could they 
avoid ascribing them to their proper cause—the scignorage cn silver? if 
they attended to the period at which the silver had been issued, they would 
find further confirmation of this opinion, The rates of exchange, and the price 
of silver va:ied atthe same time. From July, 1816, to July 1817. the ex- 
changes were favourable. Gold was at the mint price, and would be lower 
if the Bank had not kept ap its price. H they had itin evidence that the 
depreciation took place at the sanie time that silver coin had been issued, 
they were bound in fairness to enquire whether it was the paper that had beea 
depreciated or the silver; and ‘he paper had conformed itse!f to the silver. 
The coueurrence in tine so accarately, demanded at least farther investiga- 
tions He asked wheiber there were avy other proofs of an over issus of Bank 
paper but the uofavourabie state of the exchanges, 


The hon. gent. here referred to @ letter of Mr. Harman’s, given in to 
the Lords’ committee, staiing the amount of paper issues at various peri- 
ods, and hence inferred that there had been no over-isave. The silver coia 
had been issued in March, 1817, and in April (it bad been stated July in one 
part of the evidence, but it onght correctly. to be April) the depreciation bad 
taken place. No effect cou'd accompany a cause more accurately, In fact, 
it was incambent upon those who supported the opinions of the reports to 
show, that the depreciation of paper in comparison with gold was caused 
by the ever-issue of the former. This had.not been done, and be denied 
that it could be proved. If members ‘ooked to those periods when the ir- 
sues of Bank-notes were gicatest, they would find that at these periods gold 
was often cheaper, and the exchang?s more favaourable, than «hen the cir- 
culation was more limited. The hon. member then read fiom. a paper a 
number of dates within the last few years, and the amount of Bauk-notcs 
in circulation at each of them, giving also the price of gold at each par,t- 
peular date. As far as these wewt, he maintained that they proved this —that 

when the issues of the Bank were highest, gold was. cheaper, and the cx- 





changes more favourable, than when they were very considerab'y contract- 
ed. Theevil complained of then. i? owing to increase of issues, coyid not 
he said to proceed from excess of issues on the part ef the Bank of Eng- 
land ; but perhaps ii would be said th t ths excess was from the couotry 
banks. This he denied; and he bad ia support of bis opinion the evidence 
of many of the witnesses beiore ihe commitives, that the issues from the 
country banks were at the preseut moment more timiied thau at any former 
eriod, Ithad Leca said, that when ibe Bani, bad issmed We sovercigus, 
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they continued the same amount of notes as before, and had thereby mate- 
rially increased the circulation; but this was erroneous, for it wag admitted. 
that with very few tri€ing exceptiovs, the sovereigns were almpst all used’ 
for the purpose of exportation. Taking, then, these arguments as admitted, 
he could not see any ground for the assumption, that paper was depreciated 
by the overissue. It had been urged, that the same nominal amount of 
circulating medium which might have been necessary at a former period, 
could not be so now, as from the speed with which notes circulated, and the 
improved manner in which business was transacted, a much less quantity 
would represert property to a greater amount. This seemed a plausibl: 
argument; but it was iscambent upon those who used it, and who complair- 
ed of the over-issues, to show that the present circumstances of the country. 
in its commercial relations, were such as not to require the present amount 
They should show that a less amount would be sufficient, which he con- 
tended they had not done. An attempt was made to show that a smaller 
amount of circulating medium in the present day answered the purpose of 
a much larger at a former period, by the right hon. gent. who had read a 
paper to show the amount of notes and the time of their circulation at the 
period of 1792 and 1816. The right honourable gent. had endeavoured to 
show from this and from the comparative quantity of business done by each 
note, that the same amount of notes now would represent a much greater pro- 
portion of property. Now, he (Mr. Grant) conceived that this argument was 
wrong, and he contendéd, that the issue of Bank-notes did not show so much 
the amount as the mode of mercantile transactions. According to the vari- 
ation in that mode so might the amount of notes issued appear to :epresent 
a greater or less amountof property. Reasoning thus, and he gave his opi- 
nions upon mature deliberation, he ceuld not agree ia the conclusion which 
the right hon. genteman bad drawn, that a great part ofthe depreciation 
ef our paper currency was owing to its over-issue. He could, he conceived 
trace the decrease of our gold coin, its high price, and the comparative de- 
preciation of paper, to auo ‘her cause—to owe which, he heard with surprise, 
was meant to be continued—the Mint regulations; a system unknown be- 
fore in this, and unpractised in eny other country. This impolitic and ab- 
surd system was sesorted to on the alleged ground that by it the Govern- 
ment would have a check upon the price and amount of the coinage. This 
eheck was sought to be established by a double means ; the first was, keep- 
ing the coinage in the hands of government, they taking aseignorage; and 
the second, by rendering silver not a legal tender beyond the amount of 40s 
These, he contended, world be,as he maintained they had alreadv been 
found ineffectual towards the proposed end. No law, he argued, could af- 
ford a protection to our coinage, while it afforded, as did the one of 
which he then spoke, a constant inducement to its sure violation, and our 
Mint regulations would in this respect be found as ineffectual as the law 
which prevented the exportation of gold—a law whieh, it was unnecessary 
for him to observe, was daily broken with impunity. By our present Mint 
regulations we gave an encouragement io the importer of silver, and gold, 
was rendered scarce by being scant out of the market to purchase it. A 
profit of 8 per vent. was held out in favour of the silver coinage ; and with 
such an inducement, what was there to hinder ingenious and speculative 
men from working mints in France or any other part of the Continent, mak 
ing silver coin exactly resemble oars in appearance? and fineness, and trans- 
miiting them to this country, where they could get profit of 3} per cent 
upon them? The difficulty of detection would be exceedingly great. The 
imitation of our coin in base metal might be easily discovered ; but such an 
imitaticn as that to which he alluded could with great difficulty be detected. 
The consequence would be, that while the tempation continued, silver coin 
would abound io this country to the exclausiom of the gold, No argument 
could be drawn in support of the measure from the state of the silver coin- 
age in the reign of William ITE; for though at that time it was made a legal 
tender to the amount of 25). by tale, and over that sum by weight, yet in the 
tale a reasonable allowance was to be made for wear, snd if, as was the fact, 
it became to be very much. reduced by wear, it could not be considered a Ie- 
gal tender, and if taken as such, it was by common sufferance; but the same 
argument could not apply to our silver coinage now. Neither could the 
euriency ef the Dutch schellings in a deteriorated state afford an argument 
in favour of the system of the Mint regulations; for according to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Page, those schellings were rather used as counters, than pas 
sed as. valine to their amount ; at least they were not taken as sach by the 
Bank of Amsierdam. Indeed, so great an oijection bad the fate Lord 
Liverpoo} to the system of. seignorage, from a couviction of its bad effects, 
that in the contract with Mr. Bolton for the copper coinage, it was stipalat- 
ed that the coin should be of equal value with the metal given, minus the 
exvense ofcoining. The hon: and learned gent. concluded by repeating his 
conviction of the inefficaey of the proposed checks, and his decided disap 
proval of our p:esent regulations, 


Mr. W. POLE felt dispesed, without meavirg to go at large into the 
qacation before the house, to give every explanation in bis power of some 
ef the poiats which had been touched by the hon. and learned genilema: 
who had just sat down, With the report, and the resolutioas founded upon 
it, he fully concurred, Bhey were, be conceived, all most rational deduc- 
tions from the mass of evidence which had been presented, differing at it dic 
on many. points. He also argued on what bad been said by bis right hon. 


friend (Mr. Reetp as. tothe temper and absence of all party feeling with. 


which the inquiry had becn conducted on all sides, He § 2 credit to the hon 
gent. opposite, who sat upon the eommittee, for their fair, honest, fauly 
and assiduous aitentionto the whole of: the details, which had come before 
them. (hear.)} They had-convidered the subject in a maoner most hapoura 
bei¢ to themselves, and be hoped: it would bo found most beueficialto th 
country Year.) ie rose ehielly for the purposs of capiainiog to the Lous 
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a few points upon which the hon. gent. opposite had touched. He (Mr. 
Grant) had arged some epimions upon which it was bis (Mr. Pole’s) duty, 
as well as his inclination, to say few words. Those opinions, though now 
put forward with the very great address and ingenuity which belonged to 
the hon, and learned member, were not new to him, nor to many other mem- 
vers of the house. They had besides the authority of the hon. and learned 
rent. who now put them forward, the additional weight of being supported 
by a man who, though remarkable for his great talent and information upon 
all great questions, was particularly distinguished for his diligent attention 
to this subject, (the currency). That nobleman (the Earl of Lauderdale) 
had upon this subject an extraordinary versatility, not in bis opinions upon 
the subject of the currency, but in the characters under which he examined 
it. He was atone time “ An old Merchant,” at another “ Daniel Hard- 
castle,” and at other times he treated it under other disguises. He believed 
from the manner in which the honourable and learned gentleman opposite 
; had spoken upen the subject, that he had been conversing with the “ Old 
Merchant,” and the cther characters he had mentioned, for he seemed to 
have embraced and embodied_a great many of the principles and sentiments 
which they had given to the public elsewhere. He (Mr. Pole) would now 
say a few words inreply to the observations of an ‘“* Old Merchant” and 
the bon. gentleman upon the subject of the Mint regulations, and he beg- 
ged the attention of the house whilst he shortly recapitulated the principles 
on which they had been established. From the reign of William IU. down. 
| to the establishment of those regulations, the cousiry had been found to 
saffer yery cosiderable inconvenience from having two currencies running 
together. both established: the one, the silver by law; and the other, the gold, 
being so accounted by common consent. The consequence of this system 
was, that the two coins became competitors, and when either rose in value 
above the market price, it had the effect of driving the other ovt of circula- 
tion ; atleast, as far the home circulation was concerned. This state of 
things, with all its frequent inconveniencies, continued till 1773, when it 
being found thet all the exchanges were regulated by gold coin, according 
to the evidence of a number of merchants who were them examined, it was 
determined that that metal should in future be the standard of our currency 
+ in law, which bad already beeome so in point of fact. An act was therefore 
“possed declaring this to the case, and the effect was, according to the 
testimony of Adam Smith, to turn the exchanges quite in favour of this 
countrs. Phe silver was then worn to a very grent degree, to a reduction 
of nearly 30 per sent, in value; and, in order to preventa recurrence ¢f 
the inconvenienee which had occurred in King William’s time, it was en- 
acted, that silver should not be legal tender in tale for a greater sum thaa 
251, bat for all sums above that, without limitation, it was a legal tender 
by weight, at the rate of 5s. 2d. per ounce. Now this actlasted from 1774 
to 1783, during which time silver was a legal tender, and never once vari- 
ed from the Mint price; so that, so far from the silver coinage having driven 
the gold coinage from the country, here was an instance of silver, deteri- 
orated even 20 per cent., not having produced any such effect. After the 
year 1783, this act, by some omission, no longer appeared on the statute- 
hook, upon which silver fell to Ss. per ounce ; ia consequence of this fail, 
Lord Liverpool stopped the coinage, rendered the act perpetual, and made 
silver a legal tender as far as 251. This statement was decisively in the teeth 
of: the honourable gentleman’s argument ; and therefore, when the result 
under such circumstances was diametrically opposite to what his theory 
required, he (Mr. W. Pole) did not expect to hear it contended that silver, 
which was now only a legal tender to 40s., would succeed in driving all 
the gold from the country. But then, says the hon. gent. this silver is only 
taken upon sufferance. He scarcely knew what this assertion meant, but 
he would remind thehon. gent., that in the 9th and 10th of William HL, 
an act was passed, ordering the collectors to collect the coin where it was 
merely diminished by reasonable wearing ; but to cut and deface it, if it 
was diminished by more than reasonable wearing. The object of this was 
to get old silver to the melting pot. Again, in 1773, another act, with a 
similar clause was enacted in regard to the gold coin, which the receivers 
were ordered notte take, except under restrictions similar to those ap- 
pointed in the rcign of William and Mary, 


In consequence of these regulations, a great importation of light coin 
took place, and the act of 1774 was to prohibit it. Bat the hon. gent. changes 
‘his ground, and makes another objection, which, if he understood it rightiy, 
and he took it from the * Old Merchant,” amounted to this—** Say what you 
please, and do what you please, still as you have cut the pound troy inio 
. 66s. instead of into 62s. and as foreigners calculate the exchanges with you 
in your silver coinage, the exchanges must be anfavonrable to you.” He 
‘conceived there mus? be a fallacy in this argument, which, when once point- 
ed out entirely destroyed the plausibility of it; it was this—that silver was 
not a legal tender above 40s. The hon. gentleman then argues, that as 
an ounce of gold coia can purchase 15} ouncesof silver ia France, and culy 
14 ounces here, yor may go to Vrance and there dispose of that which in 
England was only worth 3\, 17s. for 4). 5s. 3d. but if this were true, whev an 
ounce of our gold-coin was at 4), 5s. 3d. per ounce, silver ought to be Ss. Gd, 
per ounce, But he could inform the house, that since the sovereign came 
| out, silver had never beev at this price. It was :cally worth while to see 
| how the hon, gent. realized these profiia; and here it was requisite to state, 
that the government of this opupiry had never suid that they could prevent 
the gold or silver bullion from rising in the market; it had only prevented 
them from clashing and competing with-each other, Now, when the 44 oz. 
ia silver had been obtained at Paris, and brought over to Engiand, what 
was the consequence ? Why, to say nothing of the seignorage, the importer 
vould noteejn itall, Then, when he went to the Mint, by the present re- 
guiauous, he could pot get more than 1) cer cent. so that, when the boo, 
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gentleman had worked out his proposition, be would find himself pretty 
nearly in the same situation as before. But even supposing his theory to be 
right, that the silver coinage had occasioned a rise in the price of gold bul- 
lion, the relative price according to it ought to be such as to realize 41. 5s. 3d. 
per ounce, if our silver coin was at 5s. 3d. per ounce. Gold, however, was 
now 4l. 0s. 6d. per ounce, and silver was 6s. 4d. and not 5s. 6d. as the hon. 
gent. had stated it. And yet, if thathon. member had fixed the right standard 
gold ought to be atleast 41. 5s. 3d. per ounce. ‘he hon. member then as- 
serts, that as the a profit of 84 per cent. can be gained by the importation of 
silver, the couniry must be overwhelmed with coiners. Now he [Mr. W. Pole} 
had not heard of circomstances corroborating this statement, no, not ever 
when the coin was deteriorated full 30 per cent. Dr. Adam Smith had 
said that it was a great object that we should bave a new standard; but the 
hon. gent. wished that we should recur to our oid standard, that the subject 
should be allowed to coin, and that silver should be a real tender to an un- 
limited amount. Tbe same high authority haa also said, “ Limit the seig- 
norage on your silver according to that on your copper currency.” He had 
examined what that would allow him to do, and bad discovered that he had 
brought it within one farthing of it. He did not expect that the hon. mem- 
ber would have fonnd fault with the manner in which the new coinage had 
been diffused through the country, especially as the exchange of it for the 
old was completed in a fortnight, though it had taken more than two years 
and a half in the reign of William ILI. and especially as, in spite of all the 
prophesies of the “ Old Merchant,” (and very had prophesies they had turn- 
ed out to be) that the petty shopkeepers and lower orders of society would 
be ruined by the sudden calling in of the old silver, not asingle dustman 
had ever been in want of change. As to the observations which had been 
made upon the copper currency, he scarcely knew how to comprehend 
them, and should therefore content himself with informing the house, that 
a ton of copper, which was issued at 2241. sterling. was bought in the mark- 
et, at 1501. and that though the copper coinage was subject to a seignorage 
of 72 per cent. this had little effect on the monied market, inasmuch as 
it was only a legal tender to the amount of 12d. This therefore, could not 
affect the interest of either debtors or creditor, thongh it was a great con- 
venience to the public. The hon. gent. then went into some farther details, 
which were inaudible in the gallery; and concluded them by expressing bis 
regret for having detained the house so long as he had done, and by urging 
the high sense which he had of the importance of the subject as his reason 
for so doing. 


Mr. TIERNEY then rose. He had heard with the utmost satisfaction the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who had proposed to the house the resolutions 
which they were that evening called upon to discass. He could assure him, (Mr. 
Pee!,) that if a compliment from so humble an individual as himself could give him 
any gratification, he would gladly offer it ; but in trath he was afraid to do so, lest 
he should be thought to be paying a compliment to the priaciples which himself 
and mavy of the friends around him had been advocating for a long series of years. 
Tt was however, a source of sincere pleasure to him te hear those maxims for which 
he bad so long been contending avowed as maxims of true policy in that house, es- 
pecially as such ample justice had been done to them by the right hon. gentleman 
who had now, for the first time, adopted them. He had to retarn him his sincere 
thanks for this service, and above all, he had to return him thanks for the just and 
eloquent compliment which he had paid tothe memory of a dear and lamented 
friend of bis. He should have received still higher gratification from the events of 
the present evening, had that friend (Mr. Horner] been alive to witness the esta- 
blishment of those principles which he [Mr. Horner] had been the first to propose 
to the attention of parliament. ‘The eloqnence with which he had explained, and 
the ingenuity with which ho had defended them, had always attracted the admira- 
tion of the house, but it was reserved to a later period to acknowledge that they 
were no less true than they were ingenious. There was another instance, to which 
it was scarcely necessary for him to refer, where a similar act of justice has been 
done to a man, whose loss was lamented and regretted by every individual whom 
he had the honour of adddressing—he meant Sir 8. Romily : the plans which that 
illustrious character had propdsed for the amendment of the criminal law, though 
ridicoled and rejected as wild and impracticable theories during his lifetime, had 
been adopted since his death, and taken into the most serious consideration which 
parliament could give them. (hear) The right hon. gent. had just done justice to one 
of these distinguished characters ; and he trusted that it would not be long before 
the house would do justice to the other. Goud cries of hear.) He should not have 
risen, at least at this period of the debate, had he not been personally allnded to as 
to the only member of the committee who had declined giving his assent to this 
plan : this was not exactly the fact. although he was the only person who had effec- 
tually expressed that difference of opinion, in the proceeding of that body there 
was little or nothing to be complained of but the conclusion at which they had 
arrived ; and it was due to the chairman to state, that he had acted with the most 
marked impartiality. (hear, hear,) He Mr. Tierney) much lamented that he could 
not Concur in the proposition that had been submited to“the house ; no man was 
more anxious than himself for a speedy resumption of cash-payments ; no man had 
perhaps shown less lenity to the Bank directors, but justice eught to be done to all 
parties. He would state plainly and without reserve his reasons for preferring the 
amendment of his hon. friend, and for recommending it to the house for adoption. 
A'l were agreed, at least he hoped that all or nearly ail were agreed, that the soon- 
er the ancient standard of value was restored the better. There might be a few 
indeed who maintained that the Bank restriction could be continued without in- 
convenience; such a view of the subject he entirely abjured;he disclaimed all 
community of interest and feeling with them, and although he disagreed with the 
right hon. gent. who had introduced the subject, he perhaps even more widely dif- 
fered from the monstrous doctrines that had been broached on the other side. He 
was well convinced that there was no security for the empire but in a recurrence, 
to ametailic currency, No man’s property canid be safe, or even havea value, 
wotil that wholesome state were restored ; and the only dispute would be, whether 
the method of restoring it now proposed, was such ag ought to meet with the ap- 
probation of discreet men. The plan of the right honourable gentleman, or rather 
of the committee, lay in a narrow compass. It was, that the Bank, in Feb. next 
should pay at the altered standard of 41. {s, all demantls ppon them to the extent; 











60 ounces of gold’; thatin October they should pay them in gold at the rate of 31 
19s. 6d.; and by the Ist of May, 1520, revert to the old . standard of 3). 17 
10: 2d : but it didnotstop here: for the plan was to contiade for two years from that 
date, during which the Bank was to pay its notes in bullion at the mint-price. The 
drift of the whole was, that in 4 years from the present date, that is, in the ninth 
year of peace, the country shall have a prospect, thongha distant one, of enjoying 
once more the blessing of a metallic currency. The country was much indebted 
to his honourable friend (Mr. Ricardo) for employing his mind, so well endowed up- 
ou all subjects, upon this ; but he wss by uo means convinced that the plan he had 
suggested ought to be adopted. The house, however, would bear in mind that the 
project of the committee was uot his plan; it was a proposition of a totally dif- 
ferent description, for it deferred all payments in bullion for two years, and did 
not at last give the country a specie currency until the lapse of two years more. 
It was true that some sort of stepping-stone to Mr. Ricardo’s plan (for it was idle 
to conceal the name) might be prudent; but he could not without alarm and 
abhorrence see an attempt thus made to sntroduce for no less a term (han 18 months, 
a standard of value anknown to the usages of the kingdom : it was in fact raising 
the price of gold because the price of paper was lowered :“‘ if your gold,” said 


the minister, “ will not come to my gold, my gold, mast come to your paper: 


if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must come to the mount. 
ain.” (hear.) 


Perhaps the most eloquent of the many eloquent passages of the speech of the 
right hon. gent, related to this subject—to the danger that might arise from alter- 
ing the ancient permanent standard of value; and it was this that produced in his 
(Mr. T.’s) mind the greatest degree of alarm: he feared that the principle of the 
ancient standard, being once broken down, would never again be restored. The 
system was proposed on the other side as a security against possible dangers; but 
he would ask in his turn, if there were not in that very system a possible danger 
of establishing a precedent of most injurious consequences? Suppose (to put a 
case) every thing went on as well as could be desired from hence antil October; 
that there were no complaints of a drain on the Bank, or of a want of currency 
for the supply of merchants; what aaswer might be made to the application to 
carry into farther effect the plan of to-night? What security was there, that the 
wishes of the country would be complied with, or that an application would not 
be made by ministers to parliament, stating that the 31. 19s. 6d. were not a suffi- 
cient price for gold, and that 4l. Is. must be continued, or the kingdom would pe 
exposed to imminent perils? Suppose at the termination of four years some unfore- 
seen circumstances should occur like those of 1797, which induced government to 
think it impolitic to perform their engagement ; they might then say, the Mint 
price of gold is not enough, let us go back to 31. 19s. 6d. per oz. or supported by 
precedent, they might even urge the necessity of returning to 41. Is. the price ai- 
lowed three years before: Surely this was a very possible danger against which 
there was no guard, and the country might be deprived of all hope of ever return. 
ing to cash-payments at all; the Bank restriction itself might be proposed at the 
very moment when people thought a wholesome currency was restored ; and thus 
the wheel might turn round without cessation: first with delusive promises, that 
gold should be restored, and afterwards with an exposure of that delusion, bya 
continuance of the restriction. (hear.} Without introducing much of party into 
this subject, he was bound to say, that he must look with extreme jealousy at 
every danger ofaiteration in the plans of an administration, which by the proceed- 
ing nuw before the house reversed every principle which they had formerly cousi- 
dered sacred. (hear.) What security had the nation, that after all that had passed 
they would not retrace their steps? (hear, hear, hear.) Having lately had a new 
light break in upon them, respecting which he was reluctant to speak harshly, 
what confidence could the people feel that in a few years they would not be visited 
by a fresh illamination? It was the interest of ministers now to adopt oue course, 
and they adopted it; but it might be their interest on some future occasion to adopt 
another course, diametrically opposite ; and what pledge did they give that they 
would not desert the line they were now pursuing? (hear.) What then was to be 
gained by this much boasted discovery? Here he might make many observations 
npon the drain upon the Bank, and on the reduction of discounts; but be forbore, 
because he was persuaded that the house would hear them to much greater advan- 
tage fromsome of the directors or merchants whose interest were concerned. He ob. 
jected to the plan, because in his conscience he believed it to be so full of danger 
that nothing could justify it but paramount necessity: if cash-payments could not 
be restored without it, then he would give his consent to it, but not till then. He 
meant to put the matter fairly, and he hoped he had done so. What then was the 
real ground of this proceeding? Neither more nor less than this—that the Bank 
was not to be trusted. Ministers might now talk for ever to the contrary, without 
avail; the fact had almost been avowed by the right hon. gent. that it was abso- 
lately necessary to take some security from the Bank, in consequence of the con- 
duct it had pursued, and the opinions it ‘entertained. As to the opinions of the 
Bank, he (Mr. Tierney) was as hostile to them in general as any man; but in jus- 
tice to that establishment it was but right to say, that as yet the House (at least 
until the resolutions of the right hon. gent. were agreed to) entertained ihe senti- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as detailed when he opposed the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Horner in 1810, and which were recorded on the journals. Since 
that time light bad certainly broken in upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and who should assert that light might not break in upon the Bank directors? If 
a decided opinion of the majority of the country and of the honse had made con. 
verts of ministers, and bad induced them to abandon a course they had undeviat- 
ingly pursued for the last ten or twelve years, was it unfair to suppose, that the 
Bank directors might be converted also? He did not contend that those gentlemen 
were at all warranted in entertaining the strange and wild uetious they had pro- 
muigated; but practically how did the matter stand ? 


The committee maintained as an abstract ptinciple, and as statesmen ard 
philosophers, that the issue of paper governed the price of gold; but the directors, 
not pretending to be judges of political economy, merely replied, that there 
wouid be a run upon them, and they must call in their paper for the parpose of 
protecting themselves. The issue then was between Statesmen and philosophers, 
acting upon solid principles of political economy, and Bank directors whe con- 
sidered only their own peculiar convenience and private interests. It had always 


strnck him with astonishment that 26 such well-informed gentlemen conid be 
found to maiptain that the price of gold was in no way regulated by the issue of 
paper: that seemed a monstrous proposition, and the directors were now ina 
manner bound to adwit, wheo they found all the rest of the world differing from 
thew, that they must be in the wrong: they were even abandoned ia this opinion 
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by their old friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe having been long under 
the wing of the Bank, was determived aow to act and think for himself; he even 
required from his agcient associates, the directors, some security that within a 


given space of time, they would ¢o what was right towards the resumption of | cellor of the Exchequer paid 750,000). 


cash payments. The argument on ihe other side amounted to this, and to nothing ' 
else—that the Bank of England was no longer to be trusted, because it is evident, 
from son-e expressions used by the directors, that they will not take the proper 
and necessary measures for paying theirown notes. He Mr. Tierney) should be 
glad to know how it was possible to say any ting more severe against a body of 
men in trade? It was saying, im truth, that they were unwilling to take the 
shortest road to pay their debts: it was an impntation on their integrity ; the | 
legjsiature would not trust them to the extent of dealing honestly by their credi- 
tors: It was telling them that their objects was not to resume cash-payments, that | 
they wonld postpone and avoid it by all means unless compalsion were put upon 
them, for which purpose they were to be absintely chained down. Undoubtedly 
the Bauk seemed to be acting very foolishiy, even with a view to their own in- 
terest, for in a pecuniary point of view, the plan was most favourable to them. | 





‘ (hear, from the Chancellor af the Exchequer.) At least, therefore, the Bank were | 


a ting upon a disinterested principle in opposing it, wnless it were to be sup- | 
posed that they did pot understand what was or, was, not for their own benetit. 
Was it not, however, extraordinary that so much pains shold be taken to obtain a 
security fiom the Bank, and that the house shonid take it for granted that govern. 
ment would do what was right? The evidence was directly iuthe teeth of this, for 
it showed that the Bank had oviformly endeavoured to what was right, and that 
government had_as uniformly resisted it. (hear) The crime of the Bank, if crime | 
were the proper word, was that which had brought many meo to ruin—keeping | 
bad company: they seemed to have had a blind affection for, anda fvvlish cone | 
fiditite’in, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had now reduced them to this | 
melancholy pass, and a melancholy pass it was indeed.” (hear, hear, hear.) The 
course of things had been this :— lo 1816, parliament passed a bill, decjaring that 
@ash payments should be resuined in 1818: the Bank iook steps to effeet it, by ad- | 
vertising that they would pay a certain portion of their notes in specie: in the | 
year following, 1517, they, went further, and agreed to pay all notes dated before 
January of that year, amvanting to many millions. But what did the Chancellor. 
of the Exchequer do? He stated in the house with the utmost triamph, that the 
Bank were paying goid, and that a specie currency was actually commenced, | 
‘This was the same Chancellor of. the Exchequer who uow deciared, that the Bank 
was pot to be trusted. (hear) : 

It was contended by the friends of the ancient standard of value, that the 
Bank ought then to have reduced its issues; but it row turned out in the evidence, 
that it had not been dene, and that if stupidity were not the right word as applied 
to the directors, guilt was undoubtedly the right word.as applied to the minisioas. 
The evidence of Mr. Harman was decisive: he stated that the Bank did not de- 
crease its issues, for it had no control over them, as the whole mana; ement was 
taken out of its hands by government. Was it net then most extraordinary, that 
mo security was to be takeu from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while the right 


. 5 rt, the shepherd.was.to be put into the stocks while the wolf was. to 
age daw prey aauaiie flock. (hear, and laughter,) He (M r. saa felt no 
regard for the directove in their corpocate capaeity ; with three or four he — ac. 
quainted, and to one he was.related, but private feelings should have ae ~ — 
upon his conduct ; and when he recommended that all the securities shoul = e 
taken from them, he did it upon public grounds. He could not mgs “ himseif 
any thing more mischievous than for the government to = up — ank as hy 
worthy of public confidence: a private establishment wouk have a Oe by 
it, and the Bank of England was now only to exist under the control ane at th 
discretion-of ministers: the directors were no longer to oagpae upon the incre ae 
ing or decreasing their issues; they were not to be trusted with the managins nt 
of their own affairs: 3 months ago the Bank was respected by ali classe seven 
courted ad eonciliated by ministers; Now it was abused by its oldest trionde, and 
abandoned by. the whole world. As long as theve was a Bank it was our interest 
to maintain its character: upon that depeuded the estimation in which the pudii : 
would hold the currency; and a, more extraordinary wecipe for _ ecco tele? 
pever heard of than this—that because soune new ight had broken doen —, Y- 
hitherto. “ in middie aud utter darkness,” the strictest seertrities rn to 4 ~ 
marded, and the utmost rigour displayed. Did he (Mr, Tierney) os + 
securities? He did, and as the most effectual, he required that the’ ee ever 
be paid the advances it had made to the full extent demanded. Hf they wante 
30,000,0001, let them be patd, and then let the house pass some strong 0 a 
that at the time appointed a specie currency should certaiuty ve restored, 4 us 
the whole. tesponsitslity world be thrown aypow the Bank, abd harmony mig t = 
be restored, if all the communication had not been quite cut of. ‘The hons ad 
geen some strange political re canciliations amoung nwListers, antl musehe en that ‘ 
re-nniou between the Chancetior of the Eacheqner and the: Bank yo 5 tere 1 
more to tne advantage of the country than ihe personal coalition to be veh “be 
ferred, (hear, and luzghter ) The Bank would then have no exeute for neg - | 
to prepare —uay, he would go the Jeng: hot sayioy, that if after “ nag ewer 0 
the debt. it did not take the vecessary steps it would have pec ieee 
and he tos one would vote tor us snihaeadion. { hea.) if the directors _ y 
ferfeited confidence, away with them; eat it was most wotair that ministers shoule 
insist thai the machinery of Threadneedie-atreet should work as easi'y as —~ 
and withhold the very ow from which it derived its facthty (hear, hear, hens y <4 
firin conviciion was. that asset what had passed, if the 10 000.000! ~~, = 
Bank would be ready in two years or sooner (oO resume cash payments. ( oa 4 
was one of those who believed that the ordimary Carrent of the Bank, oe c oe 
ed vy war, a deficient harvest, or some other canse of equal power woal eeneees- 
lv bring the exchanges right, and that in healthy times it would be eae - h 
more difficuit to get the gold out of the country, than to-entice it into it. — or Xe 
opinion he couid have state? many reasons, were he not afraid of weeryieg the 
house. it was said, however, hat cifcumstances.migh! arise to shee Ey an ps ter . 
tion ; butif im the conrse of 4! veats such caiamity.mght be re we f a, a 
thing less than madnessasot to hage made arrangements sooner! ¥ a wae 
pressed wpon his murdeitytavor 6f the ameéndinent whieh provided that t . an 
should ve paid 118 advances in certain proportions manthly. to the seen vor . 
Yet to vote the money for such a parpose wes doiug nothing ; the yy 1a big 
is last year, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had never paid it: it-now an 


it was agreed that a million « month should be repaid to the Bank, and 


init cidesttienenihesantneintiaaes ah? aa 
ee tis 


Exchequer and Lord Liverpool, with a view to resuming cash-payments ia July : 
arliament 
he Chan- 
in May ~refused to disburse a shiliing more 
and now tarned round upon the Bank and accused itef being negligent aud im- 
provident. It turned out also on the evidence, that the Bank had remonstrated 
egainst the foreign loan as injurious to the exchanges, and this previous to the pro- 
posal of the renewal of the restriction ; yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
come down to continue it ouly for one year, whea he must have been morally cer- 
tain that a specie circulation could oot be 1éstored by the date appointed. Thus 
he bad wilfully deluded the country, and yet wished to appropriate to himself all 
the confidence the public justly felt in the Bank, (hear, hear.) The directors 
might have been duped, but at least their dupery was less injurious to the nation 
than the conspiracy of ministers. (hear, heur.) 

Though he (Mr. Tierney) was far frou concurring iu the wild doctrines of some, 
he must be pardoned for saying, when he found all classes of men uniting in opinien 
against the plan, that there must be something in their aversion. It would be ase 
serted, no doabt, that such men did not understand what they were talking about, 
that they argued against the principles of such and such approved writers; this 
might be a very pleasant answer for ministers, but it would not satisfy those who 
would be severe losers by the scheme. Neat it would be nrged, that such doctrines 
encouraged panic, but it was oue of the chief beauties of the amendment, that it pus: 
an end to zl cases of alarm However, parie was a very favourite word on the 
other side; but had. not a man, with a 101. note, some: cause to complain, who, 
when he took it.to the Bank, was toid it.was good for nothing, unless he couid 
bring with itothers.te. the amount of 2401, Tbis must excite in hima degree of. 
alarm for the consequences ; and yet, because he could not command the sum re- 
quired, be was to be deprived of his gold. Suppose he wished to bury it in his 
xarden—suppose he told the Bank that that was his fancy; the auswer would be, 
that the legislatare had prevented it. What would be the result? It was a neces. 
sary part of the plau that Bauknotes should be made a legai tender, but that could 
not be effecte? withont gross injustice. The distinction between a person with 
240!1., and another who bad only, 101. in Bauk-notes, was most iniquitous: the one- 
might amass-his ingot, while the other could ouly trust to his paper; the one, if lie 


confirmed this understauding by its vote: but what was the result? 


’ 
were alarmed, might obtain.gold, while the other could obtain nothing ; so that a 


panic was allowed to a man of large means, while a persou of a sinall fortune had 
no right whatevee to induige apprehensions. (hear.) It had been said. that NO evi- 
dence had.been called before the committee as to the merits-of this projeet, and it 
was an extraordinary truth, that from the momeut it.was resolved upon, no human 
heing was consulted as to its effects, It was made a point of houour that the di, 
rectors should bave no communication with the committee; they were driven out 
of the room, and day after day pevformed at the door a melancholy quarautive, 
At the present moment, excepticg privately, ministers knew aothing of their Opinis 
ons, and the plan before the house. They had, indeed, been asked about Mr, Ri, 
cardo’s system, end ‘their answer was not one of the wisest, when they spoke abont 
paying at the Mint price of the day. Mr. Baring was the only sout who bad been 
asked a question on the sabject, and hb + distinctly stated, that it would not answer 
the purpose. Ministers must, therefore, not be mach surprised, if they found the 
plaw rejected out of doors. lt the claim of the Bank were allowed to the exten; of. 
10,000,000! , not only all iudelicacy would be avoided, but the security would be 
greater; and if government were to be trusted at all without any guard apon their 
conducs, there was no.occasion for the plan. Patliament would probably meet be. 
fore either February or October; and if in the intermediate time the Bank did not 
take the necessary steps to resume cash payments, it would then be sufficiently 
early to call the directors before the house. ‘There was no difference iy allowing 
the Bank two years, and ‘limiting it to short periods, excepting that the latter fer. 
tered all discretion, There was another argument in favour of the amendment of 
his hon. friend: could any one doubt that the plan of the right hon. gentleman was 
the cause of yhe depression of the fuads? Would any commercial man hesitate tc 
Say, that if the amended plan were adopted, the Consequence would be an immedi. 
ate rise in the funds?) He was himself satisfied of that fact. (hear, heur, hear.) 
How could the conduct of the Chancellor of the Exche guer produce credit ur cox. 
fidence in government, when even in time of peace he was about to have recourse 
toatoan! ‘The machinations of governwent had already reduced the consols ic 
‘66. Wasit not a material object at a time like this, whe... there was so much dlarm. 
and so much cause for it, to do every thing which could tranquillize men’s minds | 
Oh but, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—“‘ Who cares for alarm? Rely up. 
oo me andall will be right.” But who conld rely on men governed by no fixed 
+ opinion, who to-day professed themselves converts to right principles, because 
pthey could nothelp themscives,. and whe toamorrow would. returu to their old ere 
7rors and absurdities, if left to their own willis? A right hon. gentleman had tri. 
-umphed over his colleagues in having maintained one cousistent opinion from the 
beginning, and he (Mr. Tierney) sincerely congratulated himousach a cause of 
trinmph, because he felt that it wos a benefit to the country thet such Opinions 
should be held by a man in high office ; but his colleagues were not entitied to res 
pect or confidence for one moment after the disgraceful part they-had acted. One 
minister had maintained what was right, that the issue of paper governed the price 
,of gold; while anoth®r as strenuously insisted that a pound note and a shilling 
“were equalin value to tho guinea. But the joke was, that the Cianceller of the 
Exchequer, who had. broached the last enlightened maxim, now asserted with all 
rhis might that a pound note anda shilling would not purchase a guihea. Would 
it not be a disgrace to the howse to keep on its journals such a resolution as that he 
had now alluded to, in conjunction with the resolutions proposed this niglit! The 
principles. ofthe two were diametrically Op posite, and to reconcile them was im- 
possible. Ministers now. witied to have the credit of taking anerlarged view of 
the question; but sad work they made of it. What defence they could make he 
. bnew not; and how, notwithstanding their sudden-change to just psinciples, they. 
could acquire the ooufidence of the ecowntry, he was at a luss to decide. .They had 
gone inte the committee without any plan of any kind, anc for any good they dix 
Gog and Magog might as well have been sitting on each side the-chair. _ (ce daugh.) 
|. There-they might have remained, bad it not ben fr the ability of the chairman wig 
> iad helyed them out of their serape. (a lungh.) By some good luck a plan came 
| to them either by the penny post or by some other conveyance ; immediately they 
took hold of it, they shouted Te Deum, aud thauked God for sending them a scheme 
.- which was direcily in the teeth of the-whole system on which they had acted for 
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ost likely to conciliate the public mind, and to allay those alarms which had 
poor out of the bad oltre 2 ef the Chancellor of the Excheqner. He should 
therefore propose, either thatthe amendment be adopted, or that the house should 
adjourn the farther consideration of this momentous questian. (contimwed cheering.) 
Vhe CHANCELLOR of the EXHEQUER said, that he would not give a silent 
wote on this occasion; let it might be imputed to him that he gave merely a sullen 
approbation to the plan proposed: on the contrary, he begged to express his most 
cordial assent to the plan, thinking as he did, that it was most admirably calculated 
to ensure that most desirable object, the resumptuion of cash payments. He had 
alwavs been of opinion, that it was highly important that the restrictions should be 
removed whenever the commercial and political relations of. the country rendered 
auch a measure safe and practicable. The committee had avoided merely theoreti- 
eal reasonings, and had addressed itself to the practical part of the qnestion: that 
course he intended to take on the present occasion, But he begged leave to pre- 
face his speech with one cbservation, which was, that those who felt inclined to 
comment on his former opinions, would take them from the printed documents, and 
not from those interpreters who, without much candour or kindness, had chosen to 
state them for him, assuming that the object of Government was to return as soon as 
possible to cash-payments: the question was, what was the least inconvenient mode 
of obtaining that-result. He was glad to see the resolution which recommended 
the sum dae to the Bank; nor did he object to the amendment which suggested the 
repayment in monthly instalmeots; but he thought this a matter of detail to be set- 
tied af. a more convenient opportunity. ‘The right hon. gent. had said, that the 
Bank vias held up to obloqny, and. was vot allomed to manage its own affairs. : He 
dic. pot mistrust.that establishment; he had been too long acquaioted with it to 
douly its igtegrity, or gred.intentions: but be did not on that account think the re- 
golutions.jess necessary, for whatever confidenee he might place in the Bank, he 
was.coprinced that. nothing bat the test of a metallic currency would satisfy the 
ercastile past cithe public. that government was in earnest with respect to cash 
sents. Withaut some preparaiory steps like that now suggested the public would 
Costinae in, doubt, and would feel that two years hence they would —— 
by. im thesame situation. The right how. gentleman here wentinte a detai of the 
diffecant plans that had come before (he committee, and gave the preference to the 
ene nom hefare the house, as one most beneficial to the Bank, and which bears with 
the least.pressure upon the commercial iuterest, It was true that a depression of 
the, fupds. had taken place, but there was nothing in the plan proposed that could 
acconpt for such depression: on the contrary, it afforded more commercial facili- 
tip than any. immediate reswmption of cash-payments, andeaved the Bank from 
the rua, entou asndden panic. The right hon. geutleman (Mr. Tieruey) 
kad referzed ta the evidence of Mr. Baring, as being in opposition to the plan now 
proposed: hut.a careful perusal of that gentleman's testimony would show. that he 
Rupported the plan. Out of 14 witnessess, 10, including the governor and deputy- 
mor.cf.the Bank, had given evidence in its favour: three (Mr. Rothschild, 
Smith, and Mr. Harman) were certainly unfavourabie, and one(Mr. Ward) 
ene decided opinion. 

Mr. RECARDO rose, amidst loud invitations, He said that he was one of 
those whe. conceived the resolutions calerlated to effect their object. From the 
speech of his hon. friend and other evidence, he was indaced to think that the 
Bank wanted ta resnme cash-payment, but did no know. how to pat-their wishes 
im operation, Hc. bad heard it declared. that the issnes of paper had no effect 
whatever, pon the price of bullion, What supported this assertion, or were not 
proofs in direct contratiety to it: Now it appeared that the Bank had failed to resume 
casb-paymients, year afier year, although year after year called ppon by that 
hease to do so (hear) It was, therefore, high time that the matter should be taken out 
of theiz hands, and that the honse should, feel itself called upon to look to the ef- 
fecting of that meeanres. He did not think this a question only between the Bank 
and the ministers; but more between ministers aud the Bank and the country. 
(hear) He was, therefore, particularly, disposed to concur with his. right hon, 
friend in any measure which might be devised to keep the ministers also under con- 
trol. (hear.) One principle was clear—that those, who had the command of the cir- 
enlating mediam of the country had the power, of regulating the price of every 
commodity, This power clearly resided: in. the hands of the directors, ‘as. contral- 
ling the circalating medium, and jt was.a most formidable one. Why, then, pnt- 
ting the question shortly, far the application of the measure recommended by the 
committee, the result was, that by withdrawing acestain quantity of paper from 
the circulation, we restored the remainder of it to the value of bullion; which was 
to raise it 2 or 3 per cent. He could not, however, go along with the right hon. 
gentleman io his statement ; for.in order to raise-the paper currency to the value 
of a metallic one, there must bea demand for gold over and above that actually. ia 
the market, As to the plag itself undoubtedly he approved-of it; for woald they 
leave to the Bank directors, a power of keeping out all the metals, and making 
the currency of paper,only?. The Bank directors. could have no real interest in 
depreciating the currency: it was their interest to raise it to double its value. They 
stood in the light of creditors, not of debtors ; they were the last whom we should 
have expected to object to the plan, and he thought-no means so likely to succeed 
as those before the house. The bank directors,solong as they continued to make large 
advances to. government, must be liable to get into #, situation of distress. They 
might, exteod their advauces so far ag to. quadruple the currency of the country. 
Their ertor was, in supposing that the rate of interest would always. point, out a 
prover limit to their issugs; hut the. rate of interest had bvéen proved, both by 

lume and Adam Smith.to depend, not on the quantity of money, bat on the pro- 
fits of stock ; even though they did not advance any, thing to government, it was 
ip their power, by, an excess. of discounts, to make the circulation redundant. 
The Bank directors.were, in the management of thelr discounts, he had some rea- 
son,to believe, governed by o}d habits. One of their. rules was, he understood, 
te fix a-particulas limit, beyond which they would not extend.their.accommoda- 
tion to any individual. ‘fhe hon. gentleman, however, had.said, that the direc. 
tors did not confipe themselves to this limit, where the individual’s credit was un- 
donhted. He was certainly. for leaving them to condnct all such transactions ac- 
cording to their own discretiqgn and. pleasures, provided only that such a check 
was established ag should guard against a redundancy. The, proposed mode of re- 
suming payments appeered-to him the easiest that could» be imagined. ‘The Bank 
would be placedunder no restraint at first, nor any sadden necessity of reducing 
its issues. Ap opportunity would beafforded of effecting the object in the most gra- 
duat manner; and even when bullion payments should:be made at the Mint price, 
he iceonvenience would be Lut inconsiderable. If the Bank managed. discreetly, 
hey might epen in 1820 with a very. small issue of gold ; all they. had to do was to 


diminish their paper regularly. What indeed he'was afraid of, was, that they 
would reduce it too rapidly. (hear ) If he were to give them advice, he should coun- 
sel them not to buy any bullion at present, but rather to sell it, and wait with pa- 
tience. till its price sbouid fall, as it then soon would, to the Mint price of 31. 17s. 
10}. per ounce. He lamented the loss of that part of the original plan, which , 
would compel the Bank to purchase gold as well as to pay iton demand. He 
thought it might serve to operate as a check againsc what might hereafter happen 
that was agaiust their starving the circalation. Individuals might iudeed by car- 
tying goid to the Mint, furnish an occasioual supply to the circulation. Mr. Ma- 
shett, who had given his.evidence with great precision and ability, stated his opi- 
nion, that with 300,0001. always in the Mint for coinage about 12,000,0001 might. 
be added to the currency within the periodof a year. He supposed that this cal- 
culation implied, that the sum of 300,0001. should be constantly kept up by succes- 
sive quaniities, aud besides, a year was a long time to wait for sucha supply, if it 
were actually wanted. The Bank directors.could not possibly have any desire to 
thwart the government, and he did: not think Pea won that they would have 
objected to the adoptipn of this part of the plan. 


: With regard to what had fallen from his right honourable friend with respect 


to the graduated scale of payments, he might refer him to Mr. Thorvton’s evidenge, 
as indicative that no serious objection was.entertained against it. He confessed 
himself to be utterly astonished at the alarm, which had gone forth, because, a re- 
duction which was to raise the value of the paper toa par with gold, (the difference 
being now only 3 per cent. and the amornt of the reduction, therefore, not veces- 
sarily exceeding 1,500,000/), was to be brought about in the course of 4 years. 
(hear.) He could only attribute it to the indiscreet condect of the Bank directors, 
and to the remonstrance which they had addressed to Government aod in which 
they actually sounded the alarm. (hear.) The heu. gentleman (Mc. Manning) had 
complained of confidence being withdrawn from the Bank, but the house -had not 
withdrawn it on account of their want of probity, but om account of their igno- 
rance of political economy, (a laugh.) They had ample time and means of bein 
prepared to resume their payments. But what had been their.condact; They had 
continued their advances to the Chancellor of the Exehequer, in spite of the a 
proaching period whenthe restriction was toexpire. Yet it would be said that 
they had done this for the public interest; but the protection of the public in- 
terest was.not their business ; it was that of his Majesty’s ministers. (bear. ) The 
hon. director had’ talked of the accommodation which they had furnished to go- 
vernment, and the sacrifices they had made at different times for the coustry at. 
large. Now he gave them no eredit whatever for those sacrifices. It was their 
duty to attend to the business and promote the interests of the Bank proprietors. 
He had been much asioaished at the small amount of their savings, having previously 
conceiyed that it was atdeast 5,000,001. ‘This was now explained, for they bad 
thrown away a milion here and a milion there, for the purposes, as it appeared, of 
protecting the public. With regard to redactions in 1796, which the hon. director 
had referred to, as a soxtof warping that the circnlation might be heareafter cram- 
ped in the same way, be must observe, that in 1796-the case was extremely diffe. 
rent. The price of. gold was.then below the Mint price, but a panic prevailed, . 
and the Bank was induced to lessen its issue. It bed been asked why should not 
the poor man with only IC}. get gold for it ifhe wished, as well as the rich man? 
To this, he answered, that they did the same benefit to the poor man by restoring 
the whole currency to its proper value, and by making 16,0001. worth what it. 
purported to be instead of what it now really was worth, only 9701. Besides, the 
poorman, if he were very desirous of gold, might carry his 101. note to a 
goldsmith’s, aud procare with a very trifling difference, the full proportion of 
what the Bank itself paid (hear.) To revert to the subject of the advances 
to goverument, he must ask why were they made? He could only ascribe it to 
the strong propensity of the Bank directors to act as ministers. (a kieugh 
if they would give up this amxiety abont the state, and attend only to 
their own interests, things weuld go on much better. (hear). A most fearful and 
destructive depreciation had at one time taken place, but from that we had 
recovered, and he was happy to reflect that he had so far retraced our steps. We 
had nearly got home, aad be hoped the righthon, gent. would lend them his assis 
tance to enabie them to reach it in safety. He would venture to state, that in a 
very few weeks all alarm would he forgotten, and at the end of the year. we 


“should all be surprised to reflect that any.aiarm had ever prevailed at a prospect 


of a variation of $ per cent. in the value of the circulating medium, His own 
general opinion was, that an unfavourable state of exchange must always proceed 
from a redundant currency. If corn were imported and paid far in bullion, it 
wasa proof that bullion was the cheapest commodity. Suppose all the Bank- 


notes to be paid in gold, would not gold become infinitely cheaper? If our paper 
had been of any intrinsic value, it wonld, having. become cheap from excess, 
haye been. rted also. (hear). He thought it right here to pay the tribute of 


his. approbation to the late excellent regulations of the Mint. He entirely ap- 
porene of making gold the standard, and of keeping silver as a token currency, 
tappearad to him to be a solid improvement in the system of our coinage. No. 
thing could be elearer than that Government had the power, by limiting the quan- 
tity, to regulate the value of the silver. The hon. gent. (Mr. J. P. Grant) indeed 
had observed, that the silver coin might.be imitated abroad ; supposing this to be 
the fact, the value of the silver coin might be lessened, bat that of the gold would 
not therefore be raised. The silver was not a legal tender above 40s, and gold 
might always be demanded. It was trug that 1051. might be offered in silver 
instead of 1001 m gold; but this conid have no effect in alterivg the relation 
between gold and ali other commodities. He shouldbe happy to argue this 
question with the honourable member, (Mr. Grant), or the “ Oid Merchant,” 
(4 laugh) on some occasion when it would be less irrelevant ‘to the subject wuder 
consideration. The hon- member sat down amidst loud and geuerat cheering from 
all sides of the house. 
Aldermau. HEYGATE then addressed. the chair, but the impatience of the 


house produced a temporary conclusion, in the midst of which, after oue or two 
observations, the hon. member sat down 


Lord. CASTLEREAGH anggested, that as.there .was but Jittle hope of -the 
honse being able to come to a decision on this iqyportapt question that night, it 
might be more satisfactory to the honorable member (Alderman, Heygate) himself 
that the debate shonld be now adjourned. til) to-morrow, whem he would: have a 
more favourable opportunity of statieg his.views ta.the house. 

The question for adjouroment was then pat and carried, aud the other orders 





‘of the day being disposed of, the house adjourned at near 2 o'clock this morsing. 
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